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The Alliance of Reactionary Capital and 
the Soviets 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


LOYD GEORGE a year ago gave de facto recognition to the Lenine- 
Trotsky regime in the notorious British-Soviet trade agreement. He 
secured no trade worth mentioning nor did he get the other thing, the 

agreement ostensibly aimed at, the cessation of the Soviet’s anti-British propa- 
ganda in the Mohammedan countries. Nor was the chief hidden object accom- 
plished. The British concession-hunters failed to get their expected grip on 
the resources of the Russian nation, and Urquhart, their leader, returned to 
England last fall in disgust. Lenine was ready to do his part. He was willing 
to enter into the proposed economic alliance with the would-be concessionaires 
—they to secure England’s O. K. legalizing Lenine’s title to all the private and 
public wealth, factories, and products of Russia and to furnish capital to 
develop his great ‘‘property” and build up his economic power (he is at present 
a political Czar but economically bankrupt)—and he to give them an agreed 
share in the proceeds. But Lenine wanted the lion’s share—for the uses of 
Bolshevism. 

The British concession-hunters had only one recourse and they have 
made their new plan the chief order of business of Lloyd George’s Genoa con- 
ference. The new plan is as follows: Let all governments and financiers unite 
to furnish the required capital and to legalize Lenine’s title to everything in 
Russia by “‘official’’ recognition. In a word the Soviet Plunder-bund is to sell 
Russia, including her future, to the proposed ‘‘Central International Corpora- 
tion,” or at least such parts of Russia as the financiers want and the Bolshevists 
feel they do not need for their purposes. 

A well-informed correspondent friendly to the Soviets (Duranty of the 
New York Times), writes: 


The Russians (i. e., the Bolshevists), have cards enough—Baku oil is not the least 
of them, to say nothing of the Donetz mineral basin, the hidden wealth of the Urals, the 
(101) 
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vast forests of the north and the limitless plains of Siberia. Against America, Japan 
is the card to be played; against England, America. 

The pro-Bolshevist New York Evening Globe‘describes the position of the 
Soviet’s delegate at Genoa as follows: 

What can he offer toward the scheme of rebuilding Europe? Manifestly not gold, 
for the Soviet exchequer is empty. Certainly not food, while 5,000,000 Russians are dying 
of starvation. Russia’s only card, of course, is concessions for natural resources, offered 
on terms that would, at the same time, permit the rebuilding of the Soviet transport sys- 
tem and industries and also furnish the raw materials that European factories need so 
sorely to supply their foreign trade. 

The raw materials and trade are for the’ present period illusory and a 
camouflage for the concession-hunters. Secretaries Hughes and Hoover 
have shown that there is and for some time will be no trade worth mentioning 
with Russia for two reasons; first, the existing economic decay, and second, 
the ‘“‘progressive impoverishment” that will last “as long as the existing 
economic and political system continues.” 

The existing political system is the autocratic rule of the Communist 
Party, the existing economic system is their monopolies of foreign trade, trans- 
portation, and large-scale industry and rigid control of every other economic 
activity—all of which continue absolutely unaltered in spite of all the sup- 
posed “‘concessions to capitalism” cabled abroad for propaganda purpose. No 
doubt “communism” has been abandoned; but it never existed except on paper; 
what existed was the despotic rule of the Bolshevist organization over the 
entire economic structure. 

But what do the British and international financiers and politicians care 
whether in negotiating with Lenine they are dealing with a Communist Czar 
or just a plain Diaz or Huerta (whom they insisted on recognizing as the 
owner of Mexico long after America had repudiated him)? What they want 
is a title. It does not matter whether the grantor is a Communist, a cynical 
despot, a brigand or a moral monster. 

Lloyd George, with whose policies it has been our good fortune so often 
to agree, has said he would “trade with cannibals” and that this has been 
England’s policy in the past. Certainly it has not been the policy of the United 
States—especially if that trading threatened to prolong the existence of 
some ‘‘cannibalism.’’ Again the British Premier has justified “taking the 
hand of an assassin” because France did the same (in Turkey). The French 
answered they had been introduced to the Turkish assassin in London where 
he had been invited by Lloyd George. Certainly, America has taken no part 
in these sinister policies. For what is the result of such abandoned moral sur- 
renders? Do they not first lower the power and prestige of every nation stoop- 
ing so low and then increase the power and prestige of every assassin ‘‘gov- 
ernment” now or to come? It has been said that all nations had treaties with 
the Czar. Well, the Czar was guilty of only a small part of the bestial crimes 
of Lenine. And, besides, we are moving, if slowly, into new times. Can we hope 
to enter into a period of higher international relations by taking the hand of 
monsters who boast that they rule by wholesale terror and bloodshed? 

Lenine and Trotsky were given and have promised to accept certain 
conditions upon which the Russian Soviet can be represented in the general 
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conference, just as if Lenine and Trotsky would not promise any reform and 
just as ruthlessly disregard it and repudiate it, as they have brutally and vin- 
dictively repudiated every promise they have made since their dictatorship, 
not of the proletariat, but over the proletariat and all others. Lenine and 
Trotsky already have the quasi recognition of Lloyd George. That to which 
the Soviet Regime aspires is the recognition of the United States and that 
recognition would be given if the United States were to accept the invitation 
to the Genoa Conference. 

In some circles it has been intimated that the United States Government 
ought to accept the invitation to send delegates to Genoa and at the conference 
denounce and repudiate the whole scheme of things. No worse blunder could 
be made. First, the time between the acceptance of the invitation and the 
Genoa conference would unquestionably be utilized for the greatest propa- 
ganda throughout the world including Russia, that the much desired guest, 
the United States, has announced its willingness to sit around the table to dis- 
cuss matters of interest to Russia and thus give Russia her recognition. This 
state of affairs, that is America’s declaration of its adhesion to the conference, 
would be interpreted to the great mass of the people as an absolute recognition 
of the Soviet government. 

To accept the invitation and go to Genoa would be a pronouncement 
that would go out throughout the world that Lenine and Trotsky are to be 
recognized and any statement, whether emphatic or moderate, made to dissent 
from or to repudiate Sovietism at Genoa would receive but little attention from 
the great masses of the world. At this time the Russian people have stopped 
groping and are now intelligently manifesting their dissent and opposition to 
the unwarranted dictatorship and cruelty of the Lenine and Trotsky regime. 
The Bolsheviki regime in Russia is disintegrating faster than is generally 
known. Its life can be prolonged only by the political, economicand moral sup- 
port of the United States of America. 

Furthermore, to recognize the Lenine despotism at this time, either 
as de facto or de jure, would be to confound the situation and still further 
postpone the time when recognition of a real government based on a free 
expression of the people may be established and recognized. Recognition now 
would give temporarily an added strength to a regime that must fall before 
there can be a final solution of Russia’s domestic difficulties and her foreign 
relations, without contributing anything material to immediate relief of her 
people. 

Moreover, it would be deliberately going into an impasse. The Bolshe- 
vist dictatorship will pass, whereupon those who now seek to save it in 
defiance of all principles of democracy, right and justice, will have to admit 
their error and retrace their steps in order to establish relations with the 
democracy that is certain to come and which the present policy of the United 
States so evidently foresees. The Bolshevists themselves admit that the most 
effective help the Russian people are getting today is through the great work 
of the American Relief Association, which continues and will continue regard- 
less of the regime that may be enthroned in Moscow. | 

The Genoa Conference openly combines the ideas of Lloyd George, 
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Stinnes and Lenine. It prepares the way for a new triple alliance of unrepent- 

ant Germany, Sovietized Russia, and certain British politicians. In England 
we find three pro-Soviet groups: (1) The Communists, the Socialists and a part 
of the Labor Party; (2) Lord Beaverbrook and other capitalistic newspaper 
owners and concession-hunters. and (3) the Manchester Guardian, textile and 
other interests willing to advance Bolshevism so long as it might set some of 
their mills at work. 

In order to secure the attendance of America, Lloyd George at first called 
the Genoa Conference purely economic. There is also a sinister political object 
behind it—an object he later admitted—in an interview in which he said 
the first point on the agenda would be not economic questions but ‘‘peace”— 
a political treaty, that is, with Lenine. The Soviets, the most impoverished of 
European “‘governments,”’ supports, at the expense of its starving agricultural 
serfs and industrial slaves, the largest army in the world, 1,500,000 men, and 
they have just decided to maintain this army and to use it to trade for recog- 
nition and credits at Genoa. Unwilling to pay the price of putting economic 
pressure on the Soviets, anxious on the contrary for concessions, and even 
greedy for such small raw material supplies as they can furnish, Lloyd George 
yet wants that army reduced so that his other customer countries in Central 
Europe may reduce their armies, balance their budgets, and begin trading. 
He has therefore publicly proposed on every favorable occasion a European 
peace conference with Soviet Russia as the guest of honor. While Germany 
efficient and civilized, must be forced by the economic pressure of the Repara- 
tions Commission, the barbarous Soviets are to be bribed by giving them a new 
lease of political and economic power! 

While British Labor on the whole supports the Soviets, (though for Russia 
only!) German Labor, except the Communist minority, repudiates them root 
and branch. Not only does the Social-Democratic Vorwaerts doubt any 
radical Bolshevist change for the better ‘‘in view of the frequent false announce- 
ments emanating from Moscow,” but the radical Socialist organ, Freiheit, show 
that the brutal and bloody oppression of labor continues. Freiheit (January 
7), says: 

For months the Bolshevists have practised such terrorism against the Social Demo- 
crats, Syndicalists and Anarchists whom they have interned that it reminds us of the 
times of the Czars. The Soviet police, most of whom were recruited from the old Czarist 
police, have been spending most of their time in terrorizing members of the Socialist 
parties. And they have done this under orders of the Bolshevist Extraordinary Com- 
mission. When the Bolsheviki proclaimed an amnesty in November it was not for these 
political prisoners but for convicted counter revolutionists, speculators, embezzlers and 
corrupt elements in the Bolshevist bureaucracy. 

While most of the Socialists were imprisoned without any accusation having been 
made against them, or on a trumped up charge, they still lie suffering in prison. Recently 
the sufferings of these political prisoners have been aggravated by the new policy of exiling 
them into Turkestan, where they come under the power of the bloodhound Peters (“Peters 
the Painter” ), one of the most cruel leaders of the Extraordinary Commission, who can, 
as Governor of Turkestan, work his will with political prisoners. 

Exiling these political prisoners to Turkestan is to decree their death. It means also 
the beginning of a piece of hypocritical stage-acting. As the Bolsheviki are about to enter 
into new international relations, they wish to conceal from the diplomats and news- 
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paper men who will come into Russia the terrorism they are practising, so they are send- 
ing to Turkestan the Socialists whose influence on the workers they fear. 

Freiheit calls upon the Socialists of the world to denounce this Bolshevist hypocrisy 
and to force the release of “hundreds of brave men and women, who, for decades, have 
fought for Russian workers and now are exiled by Bolshevist terrorists.” 










































The reactionaries and revolutionaries of the world are joining hands 
permanently to enthrall the masses and enslave labor in Russia. This is not 
the first example of the support of revolutionary organizations for reactionary 
purposes. But it is the most grandiose. It is the first such effort on a world- 
scale. 

The American workers, the American people, the writer of this article, 
have had and now have a deep admiration and affection for the Russian 
people. Because of this they are firm in the stand they have taken against 
the brutalities of the tyranny which today holds Russia in its grip. For 
more than forty years the President of the American Federation of Labor 
has been engaged in efforts to bring about the freedom of the Russian people 
and the American labor movement has been committed from its earliest 
days to that cause. There will be no turning back on the road, no abandon- 
ment of principle, no act of seeming expediency. The Russian people can not be 
free while they are subject to a dictatorship. There is no counterfeit for 
freedom and though there may be some who can be deceived as to when 
freedom exists, the American labor movement is not among them. 





BROTHERHOOD 


The crest and crowning of all good, 
Life’s final star is brotherhood, 
For it will bring again to earth 
Her long-lost poesy and mirth; 





Will send new light on every face, 

A kingly power upon the race. 

And till it come, we men are slaves, 

And travel downward to the dust of graves. 


Come, clear the way, then clear the way! 
Blind creeds and kings have had their day. 
Break the dead branches from the path: 
Our hope is in the aftermath— 

Our hope is in heroic men, 

Star-led to build the world again. 

To this event the ages ran: 

Make way for brotherhood—make way for man. 
—EDWIN MarKHAM. 














N DECEMBER 11, 1906, in the 
QO case of Allis-Chalmers Co. vs. Iron 

Molders’ Union No. 125 et al, 
Federal Judge Sanborn in a decision in 
the most bitterly contested strike of the 
time, decreed as follows:— 


(1) From in any manner directly interfering 
with, hindering, obstructing, or stopping the 
business of the said complainant, or its agents, 
servants or employes, in the maintenance, con- 
duct, management or operation of its business. 

(2) From compelling or inducing or attempting 
to compel or induce by threats, intimidation, force 
or violence anv of the said companv’s emploves 
to fail or refuse to work for it, or to leave its service. 

(3) From preventing or attempting to prevent 
any person or persons by threats, intimidation, 
force or violence, from freely entering into or con- 
tinuing in the said company’s service. 

(4) From congregating upon or about the 
company’s premises or the streets, approaches 
and places adjacent or leading to said premises 
for the purpose of intimidating its employes or 
preventing or hindering them from fulfilling their 
duties as such employes or for the purpose of in 
such manner as to induce or coerce by threats, 
violence, intimidation or persuasion, any of the 
said company’s employes to leave its service or 
any person to refuse to enter its service. 

(5) From congregating upon or about the com- 
pany’s premises or the sidewalk, streets, alleys 
or approaches adjoining or adjacent to or leading 
to said premises, and from picketing the said 
complainant’s places of business or the homes or 
boarding houses or residences of the said com- 
plainant’s employes. 

(6) From interfering with the said company’s 
employes in going to and from their work. 

(7) From going singly or collectively to the 
homes of the said company’s employes for the 
purpose of intimidating or threatening them or 
collectively persuading them to leave its service. 

(8) From enforcing, maintaining or aiding any 
illegal boycott against the said company, its agents 
or employes. 

(9) From endeavoring to illegally induce people 
not to deal with said company, its agents and 
employes. 

(10) From preventing or attempting to prevent 
by threats, intimidation, persuasion, or in any 
other manner any person or corporation from 
performing work for said complainant and from 
doing business with it. 

(11) From intimidating or threatening in any 
manner the wives and families of said employes 
at their homes or elsewhere. 

(12) From doing any of the aforesaid or any 
other acts for the purpose of compelling and in- 
ducing or attempting to compel or induce the 
complainant by threats, intimidation, force or 
violence, against its will or the will of its officers, 
to employ or to discharge any person or persons 
whomsoever, and especially to employ members 
of said unions~or discharge persons who are not 
members of said unions. 


Chief Justice Taft and Picketing 


By W. B. RuBIN 
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(13) From combining, associating, agreeing, mu- 
tually undertaking, concerting together or with 
other persons for the purpose of doing or causing 
to be done any of the aforesaid prohibited acts. 

(14) From combining, associating, agreeing, mu- 
tually undertaking, concerting together or with 
other persons for the purpose of preventing (or 
hindering the complainant from doing or per- 
forming) any lawful act in the conduct of its afore- 
said business or for the purpose of injuring the 
complainant in its aforesaid business or of compelling 
the complainant against its will from doing or per- 
forming any lawful act or from injuring the said 
complainant in its trade and business. 

(15) From directing and abetting or counselling 
any acts whatsoever or in any manner whatsoever 
the conspiracy and combination found by the 
court to exist, to prevent the complainant and 
its officers and employes in the free and uninter- 
rupted control and direction of its business and 
affairs and to prevent the complainant from doing 
or performing any and all lawful acts in the con- 
duct of its business and to compel the complainant 
against its will from doing and performing its 
lawtul business and to prevent the complainant 
from doing or performing all lawful acts in the 
conduct or managements of its business. 

(16) From by threats, intimidation, persuasion, 
force or violence, compelling or attempting to 
com or induce any of the apprentices in the 
employ of the said complainant to break their 
contracts and Jeave the employ of the said com- 
plainant. 

(150 Federal Reporter, pages 16 1-162) 


Feeling that the injunction was too 
sweeping and a direct invasion and vio- 
lation of the constitutional rights and 
guaranties of free citizens, the Molders 
decided to appeal the case. 

The matter came to the attention of our 
immortal President, Theodore Roosevelt, 
who read the injunction and denounced it 
as too sweeping, and as a judge interference 
with the inalienable rights of labor and as a 
partisan inclination towards the side of 
the employer. 

Chief Justice Taft, who was then a 
member of the Cabinet, agreed with the 
President that the injunction was of too 
sweeping a nature. 

It may be a bit of interesting history to 
recall that the President interested him- 
self to such an extent in seeking a reversal 
of that decree that he called upon ex- 
Senator Spooner, who had just left the 
Senate, to interest himself in arguing the 
appeal, and to help establish the legal 
rights of picketing. However, ex-Senator 
Spooner was not available, and at the 
suggestion of Mr. Taft, the distinguished 
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lawyer, Frederick A. Judson of St. Louis, 
now deceased, who was a class-mate of 
Mr. Taft at Yale, and by Mr. Taft made 
his alternate to the War Labor Board, 
was selected. Mr. Judson and I argued 
the case for the Molders, and on October 
9, 1908, the Court of Appeals rendered a 
decision in which it said, among other 
things: 


The decree is modified by striking out “‘per 


suasion” and “‘persuading” from the 4th and 7th 
paragraphs; further modified by adding after 
“picketing” in the 5th paragraph “‘in a threatening 
or intimidating manner;” vacated as to the Ist, 
8th, 9th, 10th, 14th and 15th paragraphs.” (page 
52). 

The right to persuade new men to quit or de- 
cline employment is of little worth unless the 
strikers may ascertain who are the men that their 
late employer has persuaded or is attempting to 
persuade to accept employment. (page 51). 

Prohibitions of persuasion and picketing, as 
such, should not be included in the decree. (page 51) 

(166 Federal Reporter, pages 51 and 52) 


From the foregoing, it will be readily 
seen that peaceful picketing was per- 
mitted by that court, and the reason ad- 
vanced by that court was so cogent and 
apt and so illuminating that for a long 
time, it was followed by every respectable 
court as philosophically, economically, and 
legally correct. It was a charter by which 
capital and labor guided themselves, al- 
though now and then a judge or court 
could be found that strayed from that 
course. 

The decision and opinion, at the time 
of its announcement, was hailed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt with great public rejoicing. 
It was publicly approved by Justice Taft, 
then a candidate for the presidency, and 
President Roosevelt gave public expression 
of commendation both to Mr. Judson and 
myself, and recommended Taft for the 
presidency, claiming that that decision 
represented Mr. Taft’s liberal view on 
labor. It is, therefore, surprising that 
Mr. Taft, as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, should have voted for and written 
an opinion which not only is a complete 
reversal of the Allis-Chalmers case, but is 
a denaturing of the Clayton Act as well. 
Of course, Justice Taft, like every other 
person, has a right to change his opinion, 
and whether those opinions travel in the 
reverse order to ours, arithmetically or 
geometrically, no one had a right to ques- 
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tion, because they are his God-given con- 
stitutional prerogatives, and surely no 
one doubts the integrity of the motive that 
underlies the reasoning and conclusions 
of the Chief Justice. 


Therefore, if this article be considered 
as criticism, it must be considered as di- 
rected, not against any motives of the 
Justice or of the court but against the 
right which is believed to be usurpatiously 
assumed in dealing with just such a question. 

Courts of Equity are part of our system 
of jurisprudence, and courts have held 
time and again that equitable powers of a 
court are its inherent right which neither 
Congress nor the legislature can infringe 
upon. Upon that doctrine is founded 
the court’s right to interefere by injunc- 
tional process in litigation, and it has been 
exercised to such an extent in labor matters 
that it is now accepted by lawyers as a 
well settled proposition. But courts are 
human institutions, and the judges who 
preside over them are human as well. It 
is human for some to restrain themselves 
of that natural desire for domination, 
and to bting democratic vision co-extensive 
with liberty so far as it is consistent with 
organized society, to society, and it is 
just as human for others to attempt to 
reach out for greater power in the attempt 
to maintain and uphold that natural desire 
for power in every human being, and to 
suppress what appears to be an imminent 
interference with such power, but by doing 
so, they reach out,.take away, and place 
limitations upon the constitutional and 
inalienable rights conceived by the founders 
of our Government, and by progressive 
interpreters of those rights. 

The people of this country, feeling that 
decisions of the courts were not uniform 
on this great question, that the latitude 
was so varied and wide that it left labor to 
the whim and caprice of the judge or court 
in a given jurisdiction, that the field of 
discretionary exercise was so unlimited 
that a decision obtained in one jurisdiction 
was of no precedent in another, and that 
a right gained before one judge was not of 
lasting value, after years of effort enacted 
the Clayton Act which in unmistakable and 
positive legislative terms gave to labor 
the right to full, peaceful picketing. Soon, 
however, judges began to interpret the 
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Clayton Act, and some felt its interference 
with their powers of equity. So we find 
decisions and arbiters to the effect that the 
Clayton Act is merely declarative of the 
common law, but nevertheless, until the 
Supreme Court handed down this decision 
on picketing, picketing in some form or 
other was upheld. If the opinion of the 
Supreme Court stands, then it has, by 
judicial decision, legislated out of the 
Clayton Act the right of picketing, and 
has taken from every person the natural, 
inalienable right so often boasted of. Some 
courts have heretofore limited the number 
of pickets, but now the Supreme Court 
limits picketing to espionage by one per- 
son at the point of ingress or egress, and no 
more. Imagine one person watching the 
pouring in and pouring out of those thous- 
ands of men. I wonder if an injunction 
could be procured to protect that one 
picket from intimidation by others under 
such circumstances! Well might such picket, 
if we dare to call him picket, assume the 
role of Mordecai and face the wrath of 
Hamon, his children, and followers. It 
does, in very polite judicial language, take 
the “‘pick’’ out of the inalienable rights of 
picketing and the “per” out of persuading 
and once again leaves to the ever-vacillating, 
changing “go to me—from me,” “equity 
conscience” and “judicial discretion” of 
the Chancellor to determine in each case 
the wide or narrow scope of the injunction, 
as each case may appeal to him, and, of 
course, does away with positive law, revert- 
ing to the evil which the Clayton Act was 
enacted to eliminate. Men out of work, 
in talking to men who go to work, are not 
hot-house ascetics. Men who sacrifice jobs, 
wages, security of position, and who 
invite struggle, are virile of character and 
speech. They are of the same manhood that 
won the world’s war—that fought and bled 
to keep the judge safe at home—that have 
not yet forgotten all the broken promises 
of a better workday upon their return 
from no-man’s land. They are not effemi- 
nate beings of a pre-suffrage age; they are 
without gloves or spats; they speak in the 
language of the street and not of the pink- 
tea-dansant; they concern themselves with 
the problem of the living, interpreted by 
the living. The stomach subsists not on 
precedents. Better conditions, not postu- 
lates of the dead of past centuries will 
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satisfy a wronged people. It is, therefore, 
most anomalous that the hollow-chested, 
goggle-eyed chancellor who only sees through 
the medium of books, and whose salary 
ever runs on and up, should be the sole 
interpreter of how workmen should assemble 
and talk to one another over their pressing 
problems. 

I wonder how far woman’s suffrage 
would have gotten if the suffragists had 
been obliged to face a decision of this 
kind. I wonder how far the progressives 
would have gotten if their every effort 
had been met by an injunction. 

Chief Justice Clarke of North Carolina 
has justly said that the Supreme Court 
has assumed the veto power in overriding 
the courts. 

The time for discussions is over. ‘They 
may be interesting. They may constitute 
intellectual calisthenics for those who would 
read, but for the practical, this is no time 
for polemics. Perhaps labor is to blame 
for its present situation. Surely if Congress 
has the right to declare that over one-half 
of one per cent of alcohol in a beverage is 
intoxicating, it ought to have the right to 
declare without judicial interference what 
constitutes peaceful picketing, and also 
have the right to declare that labor is not 
a commodity. But the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts has already declared that 
such legislation—that labor is not a com- 
modity—is unconstitutional. 

For a long time, I have advocated the 
capturing of the courts. Now is the time 
to revive that slogan, and put back of it 
the great forces of labor for capturing the 
courts. Perhaps we may learn a lesson 
from woman’s suffrage, even from the 
Prohibitionists, much as you may dislike 
prohibition. 


Capture the Courts! How? 


First—Let the American Federation of 
Labor, in form and manner as its Executive 
Council shall determine, devise ways and 
means for efficient and expedient methods 
for de-imperialization of our judiciary over 
its coordinate branches of government 
namely, the executive and _ legislative, 
throughout the nation and within every 
state of the nation. 

Second—Agitate for constitutional amend- 
ments. It will take years, but it is bound to 
come, just as suffrage came, just as pro- 
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hibition came. What are ten or fifteen or 
twenty years in the course of right and 
progress? 

The following are the constitutional 
amendments that ought to be proposed 

1. Making the judiciary elective. 

2. Giving Congress the right to limit 
the equity powers of courts. 

3. That the labor of a human being is 
not a commodity or article of commerce. 

Sound the clarion call for “preserve the 
inalienable rights of man.” Courts, by 
whatever name you may designate them, 
as long as society shall exist, we must have, 
but being of the people, they must not 
rise above or ride over the people. We are 
“a social people” not a society people. We 
attend places and peacefully persuade in 
an American manner, not 4 la Alphonse 
and Gaston. Courts can not metamorphoze 
mankind, for man was made after the image 
of God, intended to be a strong, progressive, 
courageous human, full of “pep’’—not in 
the image of a judge of a court of equity. 


Persuading not to take away one’s mouth- 
ful is a live topic, not a juristic discourse. 
The cry of the hungry for food or shelter 
or for the better things of life or for all 
is the logic of the living, human soul. 

Sentiments gathered from tombstone 
epitaphs of ancient cemeteries are mellow- 
ing reminders of other days. They should 
make us pause and revere, but should not 
halt us in our progress. Precedents become 
obstructions when they seek to turn back 
the dial of time. “Inherent power of 
courts’’—the altered ego of the “divine 
right of kings’—has had its day, as did 
feudalism, as did slavery, as did unequal 
suffrage, as did monarchy. We are a free 
living people, and courts for the living 
must think in the way of the living. 

Capture the courts! 

Amend the Constitution! 

Let us not even have a dream of a possible 
Bolshevik Russia! 

God save America! 

Organized labor, you are consecrated to 
God's task. 





Principles of True Cooperation 


Report of Sub-Committee of Bureau of Cooperative Societies for the 
American Federation of Labor 


HE American Federation of Labor at 
the Buffalo Convention in 1917 au- 
thorized the appointment of a Com- 

mittee on Cooperation. The committee at 
that convention and at subsequent conven- 
tions has declared for the Rochdale Co- 
operative System, the simple principles of 
which are: 


1. A democratic organization. 

2. One vote for each member, with equality in 
share ownership. No voting by proxy. 

3. Cash returns quarterly to members, of the 
difference between the total amount they have paid 
for their purchase and the lesser total cost of these 
purchases to the cooperative society, including 
among the cost, depreciation and a reasonable 
amount for a reserve fund to meet emergencies and 
extend the business. 

4. Rejection of the principles of profits. 

5. Current interest on loan capital. 

. Sales where possible preferably to members 
only. 

7. Distributive cooperation to precede productive. 

8. A sufficient number of retail stores to be 


established to assure a market before a wholesale 
department is created. 

9. Observance of methods recommended by the 
International Cooperative Alliance. 


It will be noted by the foregoing declara- 
tion of principles that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has repeatedly declared that 
“Distributive cooperation should precede 
productive cooperation.” It moreover has 
repeatedly declared against all stock-jobbing 
plans masquerading under the title and pre- 
tense of cooperation. Millions and millions 
of dollars have been invested (?) by confid- 
ing cooperationists in these stock-jobbing 
alleged cooperative enterprises. 

Bankruptcy proceedings were recently 
started against Harrison B. Parker who is the 
head of the alleged stock-jobbing Co- 
operative Society of America. The court 
quashed the bankruptcy proceedings on the 
grounds that an error had been made in the 
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manner of starting and presenting the 
bankruptcy proceedings. Leave, however, 
was granted to reinstate such proceedings. 
It is claimed that millions of dollars are 
involved, and the end is not yet. 

The American Federation of Labor Bu- 
reau of Cooperative Societies again calls 
attention to the menace of get-rich-quick 
concerns masquerading under the alluring 
name of cooperation and warns all trade 
unionists to refuse to put money into any 
so-called cooperative enterprise until after a 
thorough investigation has been made and 
it is fully proven that the enterprise is on 
the non-profit, Rochdale system. We, how- 
ever, recommend a careful study of the Bel- 
gian and German systems which have been 
generally successful. 

The | Heer Federation of Labor has 
never endorsed any particular cooperative 
concern, either distributive or productive. 
Those most experienced in cooperative en- 
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terprises, and work, as well as the keen ob- 
servers thereof in all countries, have urged 
that before venturing into cooperative pro- 
ductive enterprises that distributive co- 
operation should be established, thereby 
creating a market where coperative products 
may find an outlet. 

The chances for failure and loss in pro- 
ductive cooperation are much greater than 
in distributive cooperation, except where 
assured markets have been created for the 
products of the productive enterprises as 
indicated above. 

The committee further recommends that 
business be conducted on a cash basis. If 
credit is given it should be secured by loan 
or share capital, above what is needed for 
operating purposes. Further, cooperative 
enterprises, both distributive and productive, 
should have competent, intelligent and 
honest management as well as close supervi- 
sion. They can not live without it. 





Outline of a Cost ot Production Service 


By Gosin Srar, 
Formerly Ordnance Department Research Specialist 


N A general way it is recognized that 
labor does not get its fair share of the 
products in industry. All manner of 

expedients have been used to persuade and 
to force justice but in this struggle the 
management having control of the costs of 
production have only given out such data as 
would support their position. What must 
now be emphasized are the facts which 
will show the costs of production set out in 
such a way by tabulations and graphs that 
the justice of a fair distribution will be ap- 
parent. The problems are enhanced by the 
difficulty of securing the facts often locked 
in the vaults of the accounting depart- 
ment. But the main factors of cost of mate- 
rials, labor and overhead can be determined. 

It is the purpose of this memorandum to 

outline what these facts are, how they 
may be collected, what they mean and how 
they may be applied to secure a fairer 
distribution of the products of industry. 


I. 
What They Are 


The cost of the raw materials is the first 
element in the cost of the finished output. 


The quantities and kinds used can be based 
on the amount required for the entire output 
when that for each article is known. The 
labor costs can be as definitely figured for 
our purposes as they are now only estimated 
by the management. ‘The overhead costs are 
those that can not be directly allocated to 
any specific part of the output and are 
spread over the entire output. This prop- 
erty includes such items as cost of building 
and equipment, insurance, rents, taxes, 
reserves for depreciation and other purposes, 
etc. 

All the essential facts required to figure 
the costs are a matter of accounting pro- 
cedure and kinds of data needed are well- 
known. 

II 


How They May Be Collected 


The kind and quantities of materials used 
in the manufacture of each unit of finished 
output is known to the workman. His report 
under guidance would give this data and 
the output of the plant where piece rates 
are paid is also known and could be reported 
to a central office where all this data would 














be assembled. The amount paid for direct 
labor would likewise be reported. The over- 
head charges of costs of distribution and ex- 
penses not directly chargeable to each 
article are not so definitely measurable, but 
the management itself does not know accu- 
rately these facts in 90 per cent of the in- 
dustries according to the statement of Mr. 
E. N. Harley, formerly with the Federal 
Trade Commission. Estimates sufficiently 
accurate and always liberal may be used. 
The cost of the land may be determined by 
an appraisal which could also include the 
value of the buildings. The assessed valua- 
tion and taxes paid would be some assistance. 
The equipment used could be determined by 
cost of replacement which could be easily 
determined from each concern manufactur- 
ing similar equipment. 

Depreciation, insurance, rents, costs of 
distribution, can be determined within suit- 
able limits of accuracy. 

The essential fact is that the workmen 
could report the facts occurring within the 
industry in such a way that the costs 
of production could be figured on the out- 
side without in any way jeopardizing his 
job. 

In starting this cost of production service a 
limited number of industries should be 
selected where access to the data could be 
most easily obtained and after the value, 
methods and costs had been fully demon- 
strated the service could then be further 
extended. 
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III 
What They Mean 


These facts will show that there are 
almost unbelievable leaks and wastages be- 
tween the cost of the raw materials and the 
prices paid by the consumer for the finished 
product. If these are permitted to be ab- 
sorbed by the management it should not be 
at the expense of grinding down the stand- 
ards of living of the workingman. 

These facts mean that public opinion will 
gradually be brought to see that there is a 
public trust imposed upon the great indus- 
tries controlling the necessaries of life. 
This trust has been recognized by the courts 
in the cases relating to the railroad rates. 
The old methods of rebates are now unlaw- 
ful. This idea will be extended to prevent 
the dissipation of the workingmen’s share 
in the results of production into banking 
commissions, excessive salaries and padded 
contracts which are now used to cover up 
the profits. 

IV 


How They May Be Applied To the Solution 
of the Workingman’s Problem 

In all industrial disputes the moral 
support of the public is of tremendous im- 
portance. This support could be won by 
showing the facts cofcerning the costs of 
production and the consumers know the 
retail prices. What the result would be can 
easily be seen and it would mean a better 
wage to the worker. 











The free man’s ownership of himself and his labor power implies that 
he may sell it to another or withhold it; that he may with others similarly 
situated, sell his labor power or withold it; that no man has even an implied 
property right in the labor of another; that free men may sell their labor 
power under stress of their needs, or they may withhold it to obtain more 
advantageous returns. Any legislation or court construction dealing with 
the subject of organizations, corporations or trusts which curtail or corner 
the products of labor, can have no true application to the association of free 
men in the disposition or withholding their labor power. 
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A Torture Instrument 


NJUNCTIONS are used in the United States while 
they have been discarded by the rest of the world. 
They are. in reality, a relic of the European im- 

perialistic, autocratic world of a bye-gone age, as Mr. 
Baer, the famous cartoonist, so well shows. American 
jurisprudence has gone, scavenger-like, through the 
archaic junk heap of European imperialism, picking 
up here a shackle, there a club, to weave into the 
fabric of the American writ of injunction. 

The injunction is, in principle, the same as the 
ancient army of the baron. It is a revival of the “go 
thou” and the “do thou” and of the “thou shalt not” 
and the “verboten” of ignominious recent memory. 

How many Americans know that in the recent 
British coal strike, lasting three months, there was 
not an injunction and not even an arrest? It is a fact. 

The injunction as used in our industrial disputes 
is autocratic, despotic, ancient and out of harmony 
with modern thought and most modern practices. 

Such a thing may persist for a time in free America, 
but its doom is certain. No judge whose mind lives 
the life of today will issue an injunction in a labor 
dispute where no such injunction would lie where 
such labor dispute did not exist. No judge who is 
capable of understanding the theory of modern society 
and modern democracy will issue such an injunction. 
The day is coming when no judge, unless he is a 
crooked judge, will issue such an injunction. The 
time is coming when judicial usurpation and tyranny 
wili be no more. 
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While here and there legislators, energetic but unwise reformers and those 
iinet who would direct the forces of industries from the watch- 
maneesen, orate of intelligentsia-land continue to preach the message 

of deliverance through governmental compulsion and the 
mechanism of tribunals, the world of industry itself in some very important 
particulars is rapidly getting back to first principles and industrial truths. 
In two great, fundamental industries there is at present a disturbed situa- 
tion, but in neither of these industries is there any great liklihood of lasting 
peace, or even the approach to it, except through direct negotiation between 
the groups involved. 

The railroads of the country, in their drive against the workers on the 
railroads, have secured from the railroad labor board a ruling which removes 
the penalty for overtime and thus abrogates the eight-hour day. This deci- 
sion followed a number of others which as a whole form a convincing exhibit 
to prove the character of the railroad labor board as an institution. 

What has happened is that the railroad labor board has accepted (as it 
was bound to) the philosophy, the analysis and the definition of the employing 

“world as to our economic ills and has made its decisions in accordance. 

The situation before the railroad labor board grows more crucial every 
day. ©onfidence in it there never was; and such hope as there might have been 
that the board might at least make an effort to deal fairly, with vision and 
understanding, has been almost entirely dissipated. The board today stands 
as a crude, almost brutal, instrumentality, accused of being pro-employer, a 
link in the anti-union chain, a blind, tottering wreck of an idiotic experiment. 

What labor condemned in advance as wrong in principle now stands 
convicted in practice as worse than wrong because biased—not necessarily 
by corruption but by natural bent and the force of circumstances—and be- 
cause it is entirely out of place in the world of economic actualities. 

All of this is driving the railroad world back to direct negotiation. Wit- 
ness the spectacle of the brotherhoods going to Washington instead of to 
Chicago, going into conference with the executives direct and laying plans for 
further conferences of a regional character, circumnavigating the railroad 
laber board’s machinery and ignoring its jurisdiction and authority. The 
railread employes’ organizations are pursuing a course that has been proven 
to them to be the wisest and the Chicago court of misrule is helpless. Wit- 
ness the spectacle of the Pennsylvania Railroad enjoining the board from 
publishing a decision adverse to that railroad—a decision which has not yet 
seen the light of day, so far as we are informed. 

The railroads have sought to use the railroad labor board as a weapon, 
not as a tribunal, which must always be the case. And either as weapon or 


tribunal, the thing is a failure, because neither weapon nor tribunal begets 
(114) 
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voluntary agreement but produces only compulsory compliance, except 
when organizations are strong enough to resist compulsion. 

The railroads have sought and are seeking to drive the shop trades 
into submission by compelling them to accept abrogation of rules and con- 
ditions of work established in railroad practice for years and brought about 
either through the voluntary action of railroad managements or through 
negotiation between railroad workers and managements. 

The board, which has come to be practically a one-man institution, 
has. decided in favor of abolishing certain important rules and regulations 
having todo with the shop trades workers. One of these is the rule providing 
for time and one-half for overtime, the only effective preventive of overtime. 

The rules and conditions of work which the board has ordered abolished 
were established before there was such a thing-as a railroad labor board. 
They were established in the days when employed and employer sat down to- 
gether to work out their joint problems through negotiation. They were 
agreed to by the railroads and the workers. They were markers of progress, 
placing American railroad workers on a higher plane, giving them broader 
opportunities for citizenship and for self-development as well as more effective 
service for their employers, because of good will. 

The railroad workers now find themselves confronting a situation in 
which they must look to their economic strength to preserve what a political 
institution has sought to destroy. This inevitably leads back to direct negotia- 
tion. A rehearing may be held, but whatever the course to be pursued, in the 
background must be the consciousness of reliance on economic strength. 

The reason that the railroad situation has reached such a critical stage 
is because negotiation has been made impossible by the existence of the 
railroad labor board and in a secondary sense because the board has func- 
tioned as a weapon and not as a tribunal. The way to reconstructed rail- 
road relationships lies over the corpse of the railroad labor board and there 
is no other way. 

The railroads may seek to impose unjust conditions upon the workers, 
board or no board, but without the board the railroads will either have to 
go into conference and enter into negotiation or answer to the country for 
their refusal. They can now escape negotiation and blame the governmental 
court for the results. 

In the mining industry there is the same appetite on the part of employers4 
The mine owners, however, have no tribunal behind which to hide responsi- 
bility for their aggression. If the mine owners are arrogant—and they are— 
they must stand forth in the first person and wear the label to which their 
conduct entitles them or condemns them as the case may be. 

At the present moment the mine owners, swelling with profits reaped 
from coal prices which have gone beyond all bounds, are seeking to further 
enrich themselves at the expense of the mine workers. A public that is pay- 
ing more than war prices for coal while thousands of miners are kept in 
enforced idleness and thus are forbidden to dig coal, is likely to be fairly accu- 
rate in placing the blame for a tie-up of the industry if one comes. 

For the mine owners at this time to make demands upon the mine 
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tribunal, the thing is a failure, because neither weapon nor tribunal begets 
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voluntary agreement but produces only compulsory compliance, except 
when organizations are strong enough to resist compulsion. 

The railroads have sought and are seeking to drive the shop trades 
into submission by compelling them to accept abrogation of rules and con- 
ditions of work established in railroad practice for years and brought about 
either through the voluntary action of railroad managements or through 
negotiation between railroad workers and managements. 

The board, which has come to be practically a one-man institution, 
has. decided in favor of abolishing certain important rules and regulations 
having todo with the shop trades workers. One of these is the rule providing 
for time and one-half for overtime, the only effective preventive of overtime. 

The rules and conditions of work which the board has ordered abolished 
were established before there was such a thing-as a railroad labor board. 
They were established in the days when employed and employer sat down to- 
gether to work out their joint problems through negotiation. They were 
agreed to by the railroads and the workers. They were markers of progress, 
placing American railroad workers on a higher plane, giving them broader 
opportunities for citizenship and for self-development as well as more effective 
service for their employers, because of good will. 

The railroad workers now find themselves confronting a situation in 
which they must look to their economic strength to preserve what a political 
institution has sought to destroy. This inevitably leads back to direct negotia- 
tion. A rehearing may be held, but whatever the course to be pursued, in the 
background must be the consciousness of reliance on economic strength. 

The reason that the railroad situation has reached such a critical stage 
is because negotiation has been made impossible by the existence of the 
railroad labor board and in a secondary sense because the board has func- 
tioned as a weapon and not as a tribunal. The way to reconstructed rail- 
road relationships lies over the corpse of the railroad labor board and there 
is no other way. 

The railroads may seek to impose unjust conditions upon the workers, 
board or no board, but without the board the railroads will either have to 
go into conference and enter into negotiation or answer to the country for 
their refusal. They can now escape negotiation and blame the governmental 
court for the results. 

In the mining industry there is the same appetite on the part of employers® 
The mine owners, however, have no tribunal behind which to hide responsi- 
bility for their aggression. If the mine owners are arrogant—and they are— 
they must stand forth in the first person and wear the label to which their 
conduct entitles them or condemns them as the case may be. 

At the present moment the mine owners, swelling with profits reaped 
from coal prices which have gone beyond all bounds, are seeking to further 
enrich themselves at the expense of the mine workers. A public that is pay- 
ing more than war prices for coal while thousands of miners are kept in 
enforced idleness and thus are forbidden to dig coal, is likely to be fairly accu- 
rate in placing the blame for a tie-up of the industry if one comes. 

For the mine owners at this time to make demands upon the mine 
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workers is the height of tien effrontery, the acme of abandoned looting and 
pillage. Coal prices are sky high and the retail supply is kept on the verge 
of actual shortage. Meanwhile thousands of miners are kept out of the 
mines, thus creating a situation in which there is no reserve supply visible to 
the average person. The coal barons make their own law of supply and de- 
mand and they make it just as drastic as”possible so far as demand is con- 
cerned, worrying not at all about supply except as it is necessary as a basis 
for the baronial demand for loot. 

The president of the United Mine Workers of America has said to the 
miners and to the country that the miners will not yield. The American 
labor movement will support the miners in their position, for to yield would 
be to yield to injustice. 

The injustice contemplated bythe mine owners is an injustice that is 
aimed against the miners and the great masses of the coal consumers of the 
country as well, for it is a double-edged injustice that would drive down 
wages and maintain inflated profits. There are more than enough idle miners 
to bring into being an ample and more than ample coal supply and there are 
more than enough idle cars in which to haul that coal to market. There are 
more than enough railroad men to maintain and operate those idle cars 
and there are people who would like the coal and who would like it at a price 
that would allow the miner a fair wage and the owner a fair profit, but they 
resent a price that makes every operator a super-Croesus while the miner 
either goes idle or so nearly so as to make his wage a pittance. 

There is one road to justice in both railroad and mine industries. There 
must be a return to joint negotiation and agreement. The railroads seek to 
evade it because the railroad labor board offers them the opportunity and 
the mine owners seek to evade it because they are drunk with what they 
falsely imagine is power which makes it needless for them either to consult 
the workers or anyone else and which makes it unnecessary for them to worry 
about justice. 

The American labor movement and the American people will be with the 
miners if they are forced to defend their rights. If they are forced to fight 
against bloated, arrogant privilege and profiteering for a fair wage and for 
the opportunity to go down into the earth to dig coal, may they fight a 
good fight, for they will be fighting for justice and justice for the miners 
fs the concern of all who love justice. 

Two of the great, vital industries have been brought to the verge of tur- 
moil by governmental interference, by injection of the ancient, out-worn 
idea of compulsion, by arrogant profiteering. It will take thessteady, demo- 
cratic policy of the American trade union movement, put in practice in its full 
implications to restore those industries to proper functioning and to properly 
serving the people of our country. 





The simple announcement that an article bears the union label is all the 
advertisement needed by the consumer, who cares for principle as well as 
price. 
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It required no prophet to foresee the editorial ouf@urst of the metropolitan 
press on the subject of the injunction secured by the 
International. Ladies Garment Workers’ Union in New 
York against the association of employers in the cloak, 
suit and skirt industry. The employers had by agreement among themselves 
violated a contract with the union. The contract had about five months 
yet to run. The employers, in violating the contract, sought to substitute 
piece work for the day work system provided for in the contract. The union 
prayed for an injunction before Justice Wagner, sitting in the equity division 
of the New York State Supreme Court. Justice Wagner granted the prayer 
and ordered the employers to cease the conspiracy. 

The International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union resorted to the court 
for relief from a violation of contract which was the result of conspiracy. But 
it should be made clear that it was the conspiracy that formed the main feature 
of the case. The court held that the employers had conspired to violate the 
contract and ordered that they cease such conspiracy and revoke the resolu- 
tion which they had adopted and which was the act by which the contract 
was broken. 

What newspaper editorial writers would have us believe is that a way has 
been found by which Labor may obtain justice without resort to strikes. They 
make special effort to exult noticeably over the idea that the courts are as 
open to labor as to employers. “It proves false the assertion too often made 
that the courts are open only to the employing class,”’ says the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 

Labor views this case with calmness. It may be reasonable to expect the 
enthusiasm of discovery in the columns of newspapers which must of neces- 
sity reflect first of all the employers’ point of view. Nothing new has been dis- 
covered and nothing new proved by this case. 

Of course the courts are open to labor. Labor frequently has gone into 
court and frequently has gone from court to prison. Labor can get into 
court easily enough. It is not always as easy, despite the acclaim of the news 
papers over this single case, to get justice in the courts. Labor has got a 
great deal of injustice in courts. 

To be sure it is not impossible for labor to get justice now and then. It 
would be sad if that were the case—more than sad. 

The New York Times is even more enthusiastic. ‘From every point of 
view,” says a Times editorial, “it is fortunate that the test has revealed so 
clearly one law, and only one, for labor and capital.” 

How like the Times! At last, one law “for labor and capital’”—the very 
same code for inanimate wealth and for animate human life. It has been 
“revealed” to the Times that such is the case, which is, to say the least, some 
considerable revelation. The Ledger was more diplomatic. It said ‘“‘employers” 
and not “‘capital.”’ 

But all critics among the editorial writers of the daily newspapers over- 
look the real essence of the case. This injunction determined nothing and 
means nothing in the struggle of workers against predatory employers. That 
is perhaps a harsh note to sound in the chorus of delight. But it is true. This 
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injunction means nothing at all in that struggle. It reveals nothing. It proves 
nothing. 

The injunction, as used in industrial disputes, has little if anything in 
common with the decision of Justice Wagner in the New York case, except 
that in all cases they are the products of courts of equity. 

The order issued by Justice Wagner rebukes a violation of contract. A 
contract is a binding instrument, guaranteed always by the honor of the con- 
tracting parties and frequently by more than that. It has nothing to do with 
the exercise of rights. No honorable person will excuse or condone a viola- 
tion of contract. Even though a party may suffer under the terms of a con- 
tract the instrument should be regarded as sacred. It may be possible to bring 
about an adjustment of the terms of a contract, which by reason of changing 
conditions may have become irksome or unfair to one of the parties, but if no 
adjustment can be secured by honorable methods, the obligation remains and 
should be honored. That is ethical even in the most debased commercialism, 
though the ethics sometimes are violated in such circles. Justice Wagner has 
done nothing remarkable. 

As to injunctions in general, the story is different. Injunctions always 
command or forbid. If the courts observed the law they would issue injunc- 
tions only when there was no adequate remedy at law. That is what injunc- 
tions are for and that is why they are issued by courts of equity. It is the 
function of a court of equity to operate where there is no law—to find out the 
fair thing to do in the absence of law and to do that thing for the sake of 
justice. 

Labor has no objection to the writ of injunction when properly used. 
It is when the injunction commands the doing of things which workers have a 

wiul right not to do, or when the injunction forbids the doing of things 
which the workers have a lawful right to do that labor protests. The New York 
Times says that “the leaders of the American Federation of Labor 
take their stand against the enforcement of law,” and that is a gross libel and 
a lie. 

Most commonly injunctions are issued to forbid men from exercising 
the right to cease work—or having ceased work to compel them to return 
to work—the right to hold meetings, the right to make known by oral or 
written word, the fact that an industrial dispute exists, the right to withhold 
patronage from products which are made by firms that refuse to agree with 
the workers upon terms, and the right to go to the assistance of other workers 
engaged in industrial disputes. Frequently, as in Pennsylvania, the right of 
free speech, free press and free assembly is denied. 

Enjoining exercise of constitutional and lawful rights is not enforcement 
of law; it is violation of law and a violation in which courts have indulged 
themselves with abandon, even up to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Contract breaking is a civil issue in which damages may under certain 
circumstances be collected by civil suit. The denial of guaranteed rights, in- 
volving the liberty of the individual or the group, by an order issued by a 
judge, without trial of the accused, without any criminal process being 
had, is a proceeding foreign to our constitution, foreign to our law and 
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foreign to every concept of freedom and democracy for which the Republic 
of the United States stands as the organized symbol. 

Everything that labor has said, every indictment it has drawn against 
the courts and the practices of the courts, stands good. Justice Wagner 
has contributed nothing to right the wrongs complained of. His decision 
was in another field. It was not a “revelation,” nor yet a panacea. 

There is nothing that any judge can do to make the injunction as used 
in industrial disputes a lawful process. There is nothing they;ican do to 
excuse it or varnish it with loveliness. The only thing that they can do to 
deal out justice, to enforce, in truth ‘‘one law” for employed andJemployers, 
is to cease issuing injunctions which abrogate guaranteed rights. 

Until such injunctions are no longer issued the workers will abide by 
the decision reached by them in convention, which is to treat those unlawful 
orders as if they had no existence. 

Industrial disputes never will be brought to solution by infliction of 
injustice with or without court orders. Industry is a cooperative process 
requiring the understanding, mutual good will and intelligence offall who 
share in its operation and development. Mutual agreement is the only 
pathway to peace and progress, the only approach to justice. Any effort 
to travel other paths must beget injustice and therefore prove futile. 

Where is the wisdom of employers and of courts that they do not see 
this simple truth? 





While the clamor continues in the United States for compulsion in industrial 
relations through such devices as compulsory arbitration 
and so-called industrial courts, it is interesting to learn 
of the most recent developments in one of the countries 
which has pioneered its way through the compulsory 
idea and which has been disillusioned by the facts. In the December, 1921, 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review, published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, there appears an article on labor conditions and legislation 
in New Zealand in which Mrs. Victoria B. Turner has drawn the facts in 
the report principally from official documents. 

That section of the report dealing with Labor’s attitude toward com- 
pulsory arbitration is particularly illuminating and is as follows: 

From the time of the enactment of its labor legislation until 1913, the year of the 
great general strike, New Zealand was so free from manifestations of industrial unrest 
as to be known as “a country without strikes,” and to this economic millennium which 
seemed to have appeared the work of the arbitration court is believed to have contributed 
much. During these years the court was popular with the labor unions, which increas- 
ingly made use of its good offices, while its policy was deplored, if not resented, by 
employers. Since the outbreak of the war a complete reversal of opinion on the part 
of the two parties immediately concerned in its decisions has come about, and the 
reason, says Sir John Findley in the article previously referred to, is that— 

“In the earlier years of its operation the court was able to award increases of wages, 
shorter hours, and improved conditions of labor, without imperiling the existing indus- 
trial system, but repeated reviews of awards, repeated increases of benefits to the trade 
unions making application to the court, in time brought conditions of employment that, 
without a genuine menace to the industrial system itself, could scarcely be further 
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improved by the court. This stage marked the turning point in different directions of 
the favor and popularity of the legislation.” 

Other writers, putting the case more bluntly, assert that while awards made were 
invariably in favor of labor and the presecutions were chiefly against employers the act 
worked smoothly. According to more liberal opinion the growing dissatisfaction of labor 
has its basis in about the same economic conditions as exist the world over. Cost of living 
mounted higher than wages, and increased wages in turn brought still higher prices. 
Labor believes that the Government, notwithstanding its efforts, failed properly to 
control the cost of living situation, and that the minimum wages fixed by the court on 
the cost of living basis have a tendency to become real maximum wages for all workers 
in a trade without regard to skill. Moreover, some of the large unions which refrained 
from registering under the act have, through strikes or threat of strikes, obtained 
larger wage increases than did the unions adhering to the arbitration court. Meanwhile 
the court has reached a limit with regard to the amount of wage increases industry can 
bear. In general, labor in New Zealand feels that somehow it is not receiving its share 
of the profits of the present industrial system, and therefore concludes that the system 
should in some manner be changed. In the light of the facts shown, however, it seems 
apparent that such industrial unrest as exists is due tothe pursuit of ideals, attainable 
or unattainable, and vaguely or definitely conceived, rather than to the pressure of 
want or other intolerable conditions.” 

The results of this lack of complete confidence in the decisions of the court, for 
whatever reasons, are apparent in the “go slow” policies of the workers to restrict pro- 
duction, in a repudiation of the court by the militant element in the labor movement, 
in the exaggeration of grievances upon which wage appeals and stoppages of work are 
based, and in the ever widening division between the two great partners of production 
and distribution. And notwithstanding the fact that the court has fully and publicly 
investigated cases brought before it and has impartially passed upon their merits and 
demerits in the light of the evidence obtained; that by its decisions a living wage has 
been secured to the poorer workers and “sweated’’ labor has disappeared from New 
Zealand; that hours of labor have been shortened without accompanying reductions 
in wages; that a marked improvement is manifest in all working conditions, and that 
a large proportion of the employers and organized workers are registered under the 
act—the expediency of compulsory arbitration is questioned and there is a widespread 
demand for reform. 

In this connection the board of trade act of 1919 mentioned in the discussion of 
cost of living should be briefly considered. This act succeeded the cost of living act 
of 1915, but is broader in its scope and will, if it becomes fully operative, supersede all 
of importance in the compulsory arbitration system. Thus far the board has not been 
authorized to deal with wage fixing, but this power may be granted later if the act shows 
itself really workable. 


Because she was engaged in writing a report of official character for 
official use, Mrs. Turner undoubtedly refrained from drawing conclusions 
which are obvious and which she might otherwise have drawn. It will occur 
immediately to the trade union reader that the arbitration court was estab- 
lished in New Zealand at a time when throughout the world wages were 
much lower than they are today and when the propaganda of organizations 
of employers was much less effective because much less thoroughly organized, 

To put the case in terms that will appeal at once to American readers, 
it may easily enough be supposed that had an arbitration court been estab- 
lished in the United States for example at the time of the national investiga- 
tion made by the United States commission on industrial relations in 1913 
some workers might at that time have secured increases in wages through 
the medium of the court. The workers who would have benefited would 
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have been those who were poorly organized and who, as one consequence 
of their lack of effective organization, were commanding a wage which did 
not permit an adequate standard of living. If such a court had then been 
established in{the United States, however, the workers of this country today 
would be in exactly the position which confronts the workers of New Zealand. 

Mrs. Turner quotes from Sir John Findley to the effect that the New 
Zealand court finds itself at a point where it can not order further advances 
in wages “without a genuine menace to the industrial system itself.””, Whether 
that is the case or not probably is open to dispute, but what is with equal 
probability not open to dispute is that the court believes it can order no further 
improvement without actual menace to the industrial system. 

There® are many reasons why the system of compulsion is wrong. New 
Zealand has discovered at least one and in discovering one has proved the 
others. Whether it is one reason or another out of a possible dozen reasons 
that is the immediate cause of failure is of little moment. If a system fails 
for any reason it fails and should be discarded. 

New Zealand which at one time thought itself on the verge of an economic 
millennium now finds itself as troubled as is the rest of the world. In the 
first place the principle of compulsion is totally unacceptable in an age of 
democratic institutions. We can not live half free and half bound. We 
can not have a successful civilization of which one-half is democratic while 
the other half struggles and flounders in a reversion to compulsion. ~ 

Naturally in any system of compulsion there are those who are compelled 
and there are those who do the compelling and conflict between the two is 
unavoidable. Those, like Governor Allen of Kansas who think that conflict 
is removed by the establishment of a system of compulsion are deceiving 
themselves even though they deceive no one else. 

Another phase of the system of compulsion which is brought out clearly 
in the case of New Zealand is that there undoubtedly comes a time when the 
industrial courts or the arbitration courts must stand with their backs to 
the wall, fighting openly on the side of the employers to preserve the status 
quo. Even if the courts were inclined to lend ear to appeals for higher wages 
and better working conditions at the outset, which is giving them credit 
for more than that to which they are entitled, they could not and would not 
continue that course beyond a certain point. It is clear that in New Zealand 
that point has been reached. 

There is here a great truth which has never been found and which prob- 
ably would not be recognized by those who place their sole reliance on legis- 
lation and legal machinery. That truth is that the salvation of the industrial 
world must come from within the industrial world and can not be imposed 
upon it from without. 

Leaving aside for the moment the objection on grounds of principle 
and dealing solely with the question of operation the fact is that courts set 
up to deal with wages in industry can deal only with wages. If, for example, 
an advance in wages is necessary and justified on every ground except that 
having to do with the financial condition of the employer, the court is helpless. 
If we are to accept as an accurate statement Mrs. Turner’s picture of 
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New Zealand industry at'the moment, we must conclude that in New Zealand 
the chief argument against further improving the condition of the workers 
is the argument that the financial condition of industry will not permit 
improvement. 

At the most crucial point of test the compulsory court system fails 
completely. Cooperative relationship between workers and employers in 
the industry is essential. The relationship between employes and employers 
under the New Zealand system which has existed in New Zealand is neces- 
sarily not a relationship but an antagonism. There is no sense of working 
out a common problem by a common effort. On the contrary there is an 
antagonism of each side toward the other, both sides looking forward to 
inevitable litigation in which each will be armed to defeat the other and in 
which each will be prepared to submit finally to an edict which has nothing 
in common with an agreement reached voluntarily by negotiation and 
conciliation. 

New Zealand has found its experiment disastrous not only to the workers 
but to all industry. The workers of New Zealand are suffering as a result 
and the whole industrial life of the commonwealth is suffering. 

When, more than twenty-five years ago this New Zealand compulsory 
arbitration plan, with its compulsory labor features, was first mooted, Ameri- 
can labor positively, emphatically and unanimously declared its unalterable 
opposition to any such legislation being enacted in the United States. 
American labor withstood, attacked and overcame the New Zealander who 
came here as a proselyter and propagandist for this compulsory arbitration. 
American labor predicted not only the failure of the whole scheme but also 
its collapse. The march of progress is not backward to involuntary servitude 
but onward to freedom. 

American labor is vindicated by the New Zealand experiment in three 
directions: First, the arbitration court has failed absolutely to secure justice 
for the workers and has demonstrated that eventually the workers must 
rely upon their own intelligence and upon their own organized economic 
strength; second, that the cost of living as a basis for the computation of 
wages is as completely unjust and as completely a failure as is the arbitration 
court idea itself; and, third, New Zealand has failed in the essential purpose 
for which the compulsory arbitration law with its compulsory labor features, 
was enacted—it has not stopped strikes and it can not stop them. And this 
applies equally to all countries where the concepts of freedom are in the 
hearts and minds of their peoples. In a speech delivered by the martyred 
Lincoln to striking shoe workers at Hartford, Connecticut, in 1860, he said: 

Thank God we have a system of Labor where there can be a strike. Whatever the 
pressure, there is a point where the workingman may stop. 

That declaration is just as true now, and will continue to be as true as 
it was upon the day uttered by the great emancipator. 

It is to be hoped that those in America who are still enamored of the 
idea of compulsory arbitration or of any other institution of compulsory 
character will learn from the sad experiment of New Zealand and will as a 
result turn their attention and energy to more constructive and helpful 
channels. 
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A leading British employer, Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, recently has been 
studying industrial conditions and industrial relations 
in the United States. .His comment on the material 
side of industry was generally frank and enthusiastic, 
while his remarks about industrial relations were more or less restrained. 
He did, however, say some things which are of interest and which evidently 
betoken his state of mind at the conclusion of his visit. 

Discussing American employers and their attitude toward the workers 
Mr. Rowntree is quoted in the New York World of Sunday, November 27, 
as saying, “I have found them pre-occupied in many cases with other 
problems.” 

Mr. Rowntree’s further comment undoubtedly will appeal to many 
Americans as a quite accurate description of the attitude of many American 
employers toward the great paramount question of industrial relations: 
“If a chemical process fails to produce results here no employer thinks of 
blaming the steel or the gas or the mechanism generally; he simply puts 
experts on the job to discover why the desired reaction does not take place. 
But when a gang of men fails to work the same employer may curse them or 
fight them or adopt an attitude which is anything but that of scientific 
inquiry.” 

Many other interesting observations by the visiting employer were 
these: 


IT DAWNED UPON 
AN EMPLOYER 


As to wages, also, capitalism, for its own protection, should insist that wages be 
high enough to support each worker in reasonable comfort. It was something of a 
shock to me that the unskilled men in the steel industry here were receiving less per 
hour than our girls in England. It seemed to me that scientific industrialists in charge 
of your industries would consider such a situation rather dangerous. I began to see 
later that you are working out problems here which are just as important in the long 
run ‘as are the problems we are working on over there, but your cross-examination 
rather compels me to make this admission. 

There is a tendency in both countries, as well, to resist the natural demands of the 
workers for an increasing share in the management of their industries. I have been 
maintaining in England that the intelligent capitalist will welcome this ambition on 
their part. It means cooperation; and without the cooperation of the workers capital- 
ism can not succeed. 


Mr. Rowntree’s observations, however, were not all indicative of dis- 
appointment. He found many indications of progress. 


“T talked with Robert B. Wolf,’ he said, “and I got a new vision of America.” 
Mr. Wolf seemed as energetic as the other industrial leaders, but his energy was turned 
in another direction. He spoke of these industries not primarily as institutions in 
which to make wages and profits but as institutions for human achievement. He said 
that prosperity and economic security, necessary as they are, would never satisfy the 
human soul; that humanity was fundamentally creative and that nothing but con- 
scious creation would suffice as a motive for industrial activity. 

Let the worker participate in the financial rewards of industry, he said, and he 
may have his sense of justice satisfied; let him be insured against sickness, unemploy- 
ment and old age and he may develop contentment of a sort; but only when the in- 
dustrial processes are organized so that every worker becomes a conscious creator, so 
that his creative powers are released and he forgets all other considerations in the joy 
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of the job, will the true greatness of our industrial system be understood. That to me 
is the most inspiring word I heard in America. I believe it is the message of New 
America to the world. It is a message I want to carry back to England. 

Mr. Rowntree apparently did not talk to labor men and did not inquire 
of them concerning the status of the human element in industry. If he had 
done so he would have got from them warm endorsement of the splendid 
statement made to him by Mr. Wolf, whose understanding of the aspirations 
and ideals of labor has been demonstrated on more than one occasion. 

There is beyond question ‘‘a tendency in both countries’ and as a 
matter of fact in all countries to “resist the natural demand of the workers”’ 
in every direction. 

Mr. Rowntree does not explain what he means by ‘‘an increasing share 
in the management”’ of industries; but if he means an increasing power for 
labor to assist in democratically determining, to a gradually and logically 
enlarging degree, the affairs of the industrial world, he has expressed what 
labor itself has in mind. 

Mr. Rowntree’s further observation that “the intelligent capitalist will 
welcome this ambition’”’ is thoroughly sound. The philosophy of the un- 
intelligent capitalist who would deprive the workers of any voice in the 
conduct of the industrial world wherein the workers have their entire life, 
can lead only to the undoing of our entire social system. What the unintelli- 
gent capitalist does not see is that we have created about us a world of power 
and machinery, a world which lives by power and machinery, a world which 
can live only by the cooperative effort of large groups of people, a world 
totally unlike the world as it was before the advent of power and machinery, 
from which they inherit their ancient and impossible philosophy. 

The British visitor evidently is one of those intelligent employers who 
see the necessity of a constant democratic modification of the whole employ- 
ing system and a constant increase in the use of democratic methods in the 
industrial world. 

The “new vision of America” which Mr. Rowntree was able to gather 
from his conversation with Mr. Wolf, was a vision which is the common 
property of a great many millions of Americans who are devoting all of their 
efforts and intelligence to its realization. : 

Most of the industrial ills of the day are the result of the idea that 
industrial institutions are places ‘in which to make wages and profits” 
and chiefly in which to make profits. The reason so many workers look upon 
them as places in which to make wages is that employers will not, where 
they can prevent it, permit the workers to entertain ‘any other concept. 

The shallow and unsound character of such devices as insurance against 
unemployment, old age and illness was properly pointed out. These things 
may indicate a feeble desire to approach industrial justice but they can never 
constitute more than that. 

American labor has in season and out of season pointed to the inadequacy , 
the injustice and the inefficiency of an industrial world conducted for profit 
alone. The concept of the industrial world conducted for service as well, 
wherein the underlying thought is ever to satisfy human needs and make 
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possible a higher order of things and a more highly developed manhood and 
womanhood, will bring us to the time when every worker may become what 
Mr. Wolf described to Mr. Rowntree as a “conscious creator’ whose natural 
instinct to create and to be of service may be developed and utilized to the 
fullest degree. 

It is to be hoped that American employers will read what Mr. Rowntree 
has had to say and will take to themselves what he describes as ‘‘a message 
I want to carry back to England.” They can learn from it to the great profit, 
not of their bank accounts perhaps, but of the nation and its progress and 
well-being. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission has placed itself on record as occu- 
pying the position, which from the outset it was bound 
ultimately to occupy, which is as the defender of those 
railway systems which are for one reason or another least 
efficient in the transportation of commodities. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has declined to permit the Detroit, Toledo and Ironton Railroad 
to reduce freight rates on coal. The Detroit, Toledo and Ironton Railroad 
is able and willing to transport coal at a rate lower than the one which now 
exists. The present rate allows the company a profit which is larger than the 
company desires to have. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission does not deny that the railroad 
can transport coal at a profit at a rate lower than the rate now obtaining but it 
refuses to permit a reduction in the rate on the ground that if the Detroit, 
Toledo and Ironton were permitted to reduce its rate on coal the result would 
be unfair to other railroads which claim they can not make a profit at a lower 
rate. Not only that but the commission believes a disadvantage would be 
placed upon coal mines not situated on the Detroit, Toledo and Ironton line. 
The commission finds that 3.5 per cent of the coal transported by the D. T. & I. 
is produced in mines on that line while the balance comes over that line 
from mines situated on connecting roads. The commission finds it impossible 
to reduce the coal rates on these connecting roads and therefore it declines to 
allow the D. T. & I. to reduce its rates. 

The philosophy of our present government is almost beyond under- 
standing. We retain our archaic anti-combination laws in the hope of pre- 
venting the formation of trusts, because it is held that the formation of trusts 
destroys the probability of competition. On the other hand we maintain 
an Interstate Commerce Commission, one of whose functions is to prevent 
effective competition. 

There is a wide margin of difference between reckless rate-cutting 
and the basing of a service price on the cost of that service. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission does not deny that the D. T. & I. is able to trans- 
port coal at a profit at a rate lower than the rate now in effect. Inasmuch, 
however, as other roads can not do likewise the D. T. & I. is pocketing a profit 
beyond its desires. 

The D. T. & I. is owned by Henry Ford. Mr. Ford, it has just been 
discovered, is the richest man in the United States. He got that way by mak- 
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ing profits. What is more important he got that way, not by making exorbi- 
tant profits on a limited output but by making a fair profit on a tremendous 
output. There are many just criticisms of Ford methods in industry but the 
fact that Mr. Ford has succeeded in making himself the richest man in the 
country without bringing upon himself the hatred which ordinarily comes with 
such an aniassing of wealth is proof of the fact that the country knows Henry 
Ford primarily as a man of service and not as profiteer. 

The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the case of Mr- 
Ford’s railroad will more than any other episode of recent date call into seri- 
ous question our whole method of railroading and our whole method and 
machinery of “‘controlling” the railroads of the country. 

It is a dramatic signal calling attention to the fact that what our railroad 
systems need most is intelligent operation rather than arbitrary control. 





Florenz Ziegfeld, known to the theatrical world as producer of ‘“The Follies,’’ 
has announced that he will quit the American stage 
and transfer his affections, productions and whimsi- 
calities to the English stage. Hedeclares that it is 
impossible to get along with the Actors’ Equity Association. ‘Therefore, he says 
he will quit. Mr. Ziegfeld naturally finds it easy to get busy reporters to write 
long stories about why he has decided to leave the American stage flat on its 
back while he goes off to London to reap shillings and pounds instead of 
dollars, free from the blighting grip of the equity. 

It really is too bad about Mr. Ziegfeld. Broadway will never be the same 
after ‘“The Follies” fold up, their whatever it is that they fold up, and steal 
away. 

But why does Mr. Ziegfeld find the American stage uncongenial after it 
has brought him so much fame and so many dollars? Because, forsooth, the 
Actors’ Equity Association stepped in to protect the job of a chorus girl! 

It seems to be Mr. Ziegfeld’s idea, as it was Mr. Cohan’s, that the only 
person entitled to be consulted about a chorus girl’s job is the employer, to 
wit: Mr. Ziegfeld, or Mr. Cohan, as the case might be. 

In Chicago a chorus girl was discharged from the Ziegfeld show. For five 
years this young lady had worked in the Ziegfeld productions. The equity 
said she must not be discharged and Mr. Ziegfeld’s road manager was given 
the alternative, we are told, of putting the young lady back in the show or of 
having no show at all. Prior to that episode the Ziegfeld show, while playing 
in Cleveland, had ordered an extra performance, in violation of the contract 
with equity which provides for eight performances as a week’s work. Arbitra- 
tion proceedings gave the verdict to the union, but Mr. Ziegfeld refused to 
accept the verdict. He also refused to pay anything additional for the extra 
performance, according to Frank Gillmore, executive secretary of the Actors’ 
Equity Association. 

What all of Mr. Ziegfeld’s trouble comes down to is a refusal on his part 
te understand that actors are justly interested in their work, that they are 
entitled to an effective voice in determining conditions and terms under which 
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they will give service and that they are men and women as well as actors and 
actresses. 

Mr. Ziegfeld has for so long been used to playing the role of emperor on a 
desert isle, surrounded by spangles that glistened at his command, that he 
finds it difficult to bring himself to accept fair methods which insure considera- 
tion for the rights and interests of others. He quits because he can no longer 
be a dictator. Presumably he expects to be able to dictate without hindrance 
or help in the theaters of London. 

It is to be wondered whether Mr. Ziegfeld has ever given consideration 
to the fact that the actors and actresses of England are human beings; that 
they have the intelligence to protect themselves and each other by every hon- 
orable means and that they will resent injustice and tyranny quite in accord 
with the actors and actresses upon the American stage as expressed in the 
organization and purpose of the Actors’ Equity Association. 

Mr. George M. Cohan some months ago announced an intention similar 
to that now announced by the proprietor of the “Follies.” Mr. Cohan’s rea- 
sons were quite similar to those of Mr. Ziegfeld. As one of the promoters of the 
“company union” of actors called the fidelity and as one of the arch haters of 
the equity, Mr. Cohan came to the conclusion that the American stage was 
ruined forever and that America was therefore no place for him. After months 
of deliberation, however, Mr. Cohan haschanged his mind and now announces 
that if he can cancel his London arrangements he will remain in the United 
States after all. 

Whether Mr. Cohan ever will come to understand the desirability of co- 
operating with the men and women who people the stage is something that 
can not be foretold but at any rate his original impulse to run away and leave 
our amusement world flat on its back has perceptibly cooled. 

Perhaps a year from now Mr. Ziegfeld also will feel differently than he 
now thinks he will feel a year from now. Theatrical producers everywhere are 
finding that the organization of actors and actresses is beneficial, and they are 
finding that there was no truth in the dire predictions that art on the stage 
would suffer by reason of the organization of the artists. 

There is a general admiration for the equity on the part of the American 
public. The gameness, the firmness and withal the moderation of the whole 
struggle of the actors have been given a public support that forever ends the 
question of stage dictatorship. There will be scant mourning for Florenz 
Ziegfeld when he sails away to London, unless he can give as the reason for 
his departure—or shall we say the last of his “Follies?” something more 
appealing than the right arbitrarily to discharge a chorus girl. 





Under the caption ‘‘Insolent Activity,” the Washington Herald calls editorial 
attention to the proposed “unification” of all “revolutionary 
elements in the ranks of American workers.” Among the 
organizations which are reported to be proposing to join 
in this “unification” are the following: German Workers Educational Society, 
the Jewish Socialist Federation, the Finnish Socialist Federation, the Jewish 
Workers Federation; the Scandinavian Socialist Federation, the “Greek 
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Socialist Union, the Irish-American Labor League, the Hungarian Workers 
Federation and the Italian Workers Federation. 

There is not a single redeeming feature about this proposed project, 
but neither is there much chance of its success. For a great many years 
similar groups of foreign-language workers have been gathering together 
under more or less radical banners and more or less pretentious organization 


names. 
If it were only insolence that was involved the case would be less serious 


than it is. What is really happening is that groups of workers are being 
misled and betrayed and therein lies the tragedy. Workers, undoubtedly 
possessed of a desire to improve their conditions and the conditions of their 
fellow workers, are led into campaigns where effective work is rendered 
impossible and where the only results are damaging to the workers them- 


selves. 
There is in the United States but one labor movement. As long as the 


majority of the workers retain their good sense and their ability to think 
and act constructively there will be but one labor movement. Every effort 
to weaken that labor movement, to connive and conspire against its success 
and to bring into being other organizations of workers is a tragedy to all 
labor which admits of no excuse or palliation. 

Socialist politicians, bolshevist and near-bolshevist politicians and a 
wide variety of self styled “liberals” and parlor experimentors warmly 
second every effort to defeat the workers in this manner. The presumption 
which is shown at times almost passes belief and is of itself an indication of 
the lack of understanding of the labor movement possessed by these various 
brands of politicians and self-seekers. But recently the New York Call, 
organ of the socialists in New York and friend of the bolshevists, sought to 
summon a conference of representatives of Labor in that city. There are 
few agencies in the United States guilty of a greater tragedy to Labor than 
the New York Call. Its effrontery is of the highest order. Its assumption 
of the right to invite, much less to summon, representatives of Labor to 
meet for any purpose is a monumental insult to the trade union movement, 
and will of course be treated as such by the bona fide organizations of the 


workers. 
Movements of this kind, the connivings of political tricksters, the 


dubious schemings of those who would create and maintain positions and 
pay-rolls for themselves, the separate organizing of workers in foreign- 
language groups without contact with the American labor movement, the 
preachings of self-styled ‘‘liberal’’ editors who encourage separation and 
who applaud impractical ventures into the realm of destructive theory are 
matters of concern to the labor movement. Every worker who withholds 
his affiliation from the bona fide union of his trade or calling, is a matter of 
concern to that union and the bona fide labor movement. So also every 
person who engages in the business of undermining that movement and 
who, through either ignorance or something more base, seeks to lure the 
workers to the support of doctrines that are unsound and destructive is a 
matter of concern to the labor movement. 

The progress of American industrial life and the well-being of American 
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workers depend upon the solidarity of the workers in one movement and 
with one purpose. For any effort to weaken that solidarity by even the 
simplest degree there is but one word and that is “‘treason’’—treason not 
only to lebor but treason to the struggle for the attainment of justice and 
freedom for all. 





Almost on the heels of the stinging rebuke administered to him by the House 
of Representatives, Thomas L. Blanton of Texas, was 
entertained at a banquet by the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association in Chicago. Blanton was unanimously (except 
for his own vote) censured in the House and he escaped expulsion by the 
scant margin of four votes. Thus credentialed he went to entertain the 
organized employers of Illinois. 

It must be concluded that if Blanton was the kind of man who would 
be wanted by the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, then the members 
of that association are the kind of men who would want a man like Blanton. 

Doubtless the Manufacturers of Illinois were satisfied with what they 
got, for Blanton, the blatant, told them that the president of the American 
Federation of Labor is “throttling the government,’ a statement well 
calculated to appeal to those who love resonance above reason and who 
applaud whatever caters to their particular prejudice. 

The Texas congressman went on to charge that the president of the 
American Federation of Labor “had sworn to oust me from Congress and 
was last year reported to have spent $100,000 to do so.” This must have 
been a delightful morsel for the banqueting manufacturers of Illinois. Of 
course the president of the American Federation of Labor does not spend 
his own or anyone else’s money for any such ludicrous purpose. As a matter 
of fact not a dollar more or less was expended by the American Federation 
of Labor or its president in the effort to defeat Mr. Blanton. It would not 
be worth any part of $100,000 to have Mr. Blanton out of Congress, except 
to his own constituents who really deserve representation in Congress and 
doubtless will find a way to secure it. 

But, the House of Representatives having expressed such a thoroughly 
complete and eloquent opinion concerning Mr. Blanton, it is needless for 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST to further paint the lily. There is an old 
proverb which applies to the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association: ‘“Tell me 
thy company and I will tell you who thou art.” 


“TELL ME THY 
COMPANY,” ETC. 





If the ownership of free men is vested in them and in them alone they 
have not only the right to withhold their labor power, but to induce others 
to make common cause with them, and to withhold theirs that the greatest 
advantage may accrue to all. It further follows that if free men may avail 
themselves of the lawful right of withholding their labor power, they have 
the right to do all lawful things in pursuit of that lawful purpose. And neither 
courts, injunctions nor other processes have any proper application to deny 
to free men these lawful, constitutional, natural and inherent rights. 
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Incorporation An Employer Device 


The issue of incorporation of trade unions having been raised in the state of New York 
because of a proposal to introduce in the state legislature a bill having that object, the secretary 
of the Central Trades and Labor Council of Greater New York requested an expression of 
opinion from the President of the American Federation of Labor. In response to that reques, 
a letter was written which, because of its equal application in any other portion of the country 
where the issue may be raised, is published herewith as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
January 3, 1922. 
Mr. Wa. F. Kenor, Secretary, 
Central Trades and Labor Council, 
Room 924 World Building, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Str AND BROTHER: Your letter of December 
30 received and contents noted. 

You request an expression from me upon the 
subject of the incorporation of trade unions so 
that you may publish it in the official journal of 
the Central Trades and Labor Council. In reply 
permit me to call your attention to the declaration 
of the convention of the American Federation of 
Labor in 1904, when the subject of the incorpora- 
tion of trade unions was under discussion by the 
convention. The convention declared: 

“We will not submit to this new snare for labor’s 
despoilment. It is a pretext, not honestly offered, 
but distinctly for the purpose of so mulcting the 
unions in damages as to prevent them from getting 
together the necessary funds for effective resistance 
to any encroachment the Citizens’ Alliance may 
choose to make at any time or place.” 

In 1902 the American Federation of Labor 
convention declared as follows: 

“Unfounded charges against organized labor are 
being repeatedly made to the effect that trade 
unions violate agreements entered into with em- 
ployers. The uninformed and particularly those 
antagonistic employers to organized labor urge 
as a remedy for this imaginary evil, the compulsory 
incorporation of the trade unions so that, as those 
referred to urge, ‘the trade unions may be held 
legally responsible’ for the faithful carrying out 
of agreements, and to be liable in damages in the 
event of their violation. On the surface this proposi- 
tion seems fair; but when we bear in mind the fact 
that often judges have deep-seated prejudice 
against organizations of labor; that the far fetched 
interpretation of the Taff-Vale case, where an 
organization of labor in Great Britain was mulcted 
in damages for the actions of an individual member 
under the law passed by the British Parliament 
as a ‘concession to labor,’ and that the enunciation 
of judicial principles is mutually interpr.ted and 
held by the judiciary of all English-speaking 
countries, it is not difficult to define the purpose 
that the advocates of compulsory incorporation 
of trade unions have in view. They would mulct 
or outlaw our unions, the organizations which 


are the factors in our modern life to work for human 
progress by natural, rational, peaceable and evo 
lutionary means.” 

Attention should be called to the fact that in 
proportion to the numbers of each, there are more 
employers of labor who break contracts or agree- 
ments with unions than do unions with employers. 
Two conspicuous cases are now before us; that of 
the publishers in violating the agreement reached 
more than two years ago with the printing trades 
unions to introduce and maintain the 44hour 
work week in the printing trades on May 1, 1921, 
but which the employers flagrantly and without 
warrant refused to carry out; and that of the 
employers in the cloak, skirt and reefer industry 
breaking their contract which had more than six 
months yet to run. There are too many cases to 
enumerate them here, but where and when has 
an employer been called upon to respond or pay 
damages for an injury done to workers for their 
violation ef agreements with unions. You of course 
know that that is the pretense of those who advocate 
compulsory incorporation of unions. They say that 
employers are responsible and can be made to pay 
damages for violation of contracts—that unions 
are not incorporated and therefore can not be held 
financially responsible for violation of contracts. 
I repeat that employers er associations of em- 
ployers have not been held responsible in damages 
for any violation of any agreement or contract 
between themselves and unions covering the subject 
of wages, hours or conditions of employment. If a 
worker has a contract with an employer for a 
specific term of service for a specific wage or salary, 
etc., such a contract may be enforcible, that is, 
by a suit and an award by a jury of the damages 
inflicted, but as to violation of agreements of 
employers with unions of labor, they have not and 
are not responsible in damages for violation thereof, 
and under such a contract between an employer 
and an employe the workmen may be sued and 
damages recovered providing he can respond in 
damages, but this applies equally to an employer 
for if he can not respond in damages, no one can 
enforce it and thank goodness, we have outlived 
the time when men can be imprisoned for debt. 

The whole scheme of the proposers is to deceive 
the public and try to make even some friends of 
labor believe that the proposition for compulsory 
incorporation of trade unions of workers is for the 
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purpose of making the responsibility for damages 
mutual. It is nothing of the kind. 

In addition, let me call attention to this fact. 
Centuries ago, the workmen’s guilds were mulcted 
out of the funds that they had accumulated for the 
purpose of protecting and providing themselves 
and their families against illness, incapacities or 
death. These funds, more particularly provide 
for the widows and orphans, were confiscated in 
cold blood. It is by this new and subtle way of 
so-called compulsory incorporation which, by a 
cunning and devious way, attempts to accomplish 
the same ultimate purpose of confiscating the funds 
of our voluntary organizations of workers. 

Note what has already been done under the 
misinterpretation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
when the hatters of Danbury were mulcted of their 
funds and driven from their homes. 

Organized labor’s opponents declare that it 
should be made easy to attach by law the funds of 
organized labor, to make it easy for corporate 
interests and big business to attack the funds of 
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the voluntary organizations of the working people, 
the organizations which are their only means of 
defending their industrial rights and standards 
Evidently these schemers are assuming the role 
of Claude Melnot in that old time play, ‘The 
Lady of Lyons,” when Melnot, dispensing lavishly 
the jewels and money placed in his hands, says, 
“Princes must be generous.” Just so today—the 
princes of finance would be generous with other 
people’s money, as usual—the working people’s 
money particularly. 

You will, therefore, observe that the agitation 
to force trade unions to incorporate has a selfish 
purpose not in the interest of the members but in 
the interest of the enemies of labor. When govern- 
ments enact sumptuary legislation compelling 
people to do what they have a lawful right not to 
do, it does not make for the good of the country. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

President, 
American Federation of Labor. * 





Telegrams That Record Victory 


PosTaL TELEGRAPH 
NEw York, Jan. 17, 1922. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 


Wash., D. C. 

Cloak strike over with ; complete surrender 
of the cloak manufacturers’ association. 
Congratulations. 

BENJAMIN SCHLESINGER. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAM 
WasHINGTON, D. C., 
January 17, 1922. 
BENJAMIN SCHLESINGER, 
31 Union Square, New York City. 

Telegram received. Ever since contract 
was broken by the employers of your 
members I have had an abiding faith that 
its end would be a victory for justice in 
the righteous cause in which your members 
found it necessary to strike in protest. 
My congratulations to you, the organiza- 
tion, and the valient men who fought and 
won so gloriously. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
PosTAL TELEGRAPH 
New York, Jan. 17, 1922. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Wash., D. C. 

Our general strike is over; one hundred 

per cent victory; congratulations to you 


and the entire labor movement which was 
in readiness to support our just cause. 
It is the cooperation of the American labor 
movement and the solidarity of our entire 
membership that made this great victory 
possible. Success to you, our president, 
in all your future endeavors. 
Louis LANGER, 
Secretary, Joint Board of the 
Cloakmakers’ Union. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAM 
WasuIncTon, D. C., 
January 17, 1922. 
Mr. Louis LANGER, 
40 East 23d Street, 
New York City. 

Telegram received. The joyous news of 
the gloriotis victory greatly elated me. 
Somehow I felt from the beginning of the 
strike that your great cause being just the 
intensive and virile protest which was made 
would be crowned with a glorious triumph. 
Many thanks for your words of commenda- 
tion and appreciation of the services of the 
American Federation of Labor and myself 
to your cause and I ask you in turn to 
accept and convey to all who participated 
in this struggle my congratulations and 
wishes for greater power and influence for 
good, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 





Recent Books About Labor 


NUMBER of volumes of real or intended interest to Labor have 
A appeared within the last few weeks. Some of them are worthy of 
mention and will prove sources of considerable information to those 

who seek to know about Labor and its work. 

“‘What’s What in the Labor Movement,” compiled by Waldo R. Browne, 
is described by the publisher, B. W. Huebsch, as “a popular dictionary of 
labor affairs and labor terminology.” The book contains 578 pages of defini- 
tions of terms and terminology in more or less common use in the labor 
movement and in circles where the labor movement is discussed. 

Mr. Browne has consulted a great many sources in compiling his defini- 
tions and had done a really creditable piece of work with the exception of 
a rather minor flaw here and there. In the preface Mr. Browne gives credit 
to.a number of the books and individuals from which information was 
secured. The curious thing is that in compiling a dictionary of labor terms 
and terminology he should not have consulted the American Federation 
of Labor or any of its authorized sources and publications in relation to 
the definitions. 

Perhaps Mr. Browne’s most outstanding weakness in definition is in 
connection with Russian affairs. He seems to have accepted the soviets’ 
own definitions without question as to whether those definitions described 
what actually is the practice. 

In the main, however, the volume will be found helpful, particularly 
by students who are seeking an insight into the labor movement and who 
are confused by its terminology. Those who are doing their first writing 
about Labor may easily enough be saved from making all too common 
errors by consulting Mr. Browne’s definitions. All in all the author and the 
publishers have performed a not inconsiderable service. 

“Modern Social Movements,” by Mr. Savel Zimand, published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York, contains in its 260 pages descriptive 
summaries and bibliographies of domestic and foreign trade union and 
political movements. In this volume Mr. Zimand has presented a very 
complete bibliography which will furnish students with more than ample 
reference material on trade unionism, industrial councils, the cooperative 
movement, single tax, socialism, copartnership and other movements. Mr. 
Zimand has not overlooked anarchism, syndicalism and bolshevism. 

The volume is just what it pretends to be and the only criticism that 
might be made is that he has documented the political movements to a 
degree of completeness perhaps not warranted by their importance as com- 
pared to the importance of the economic movements. 

In ‘Public Opinion and the Steel Strike of 1919,” a volume of 343 
pages, the Commission of Inquiry of the Interchurch World Movement has 
presented a detailed analysis of the conduct of the seven daily newspapers 
of Pittsburgh during the period of the steel strike. The study is exhaustive 
and goes into great detail, not only concerning what was printed in Pitts- 


burgh, but, what is equally important, concerning what was not printed. 
(132) 
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After examining four hundred issues of the Pittsburgh publications, the 
report sets forth three conclusions, as follows: 

First, there was no marked change in policy by these papers from the beginning 
of the strike to the end, nor any marked difference in the attitude of any one paper 
compared with the others. People did not point continually to any one paper as “telling 
a different story.” They all assumed a definite attitude to the strike, quite from the 
beginning, and stuck to it. 

Second, in the four hundred issues only one example was found of first-hand inde- 
pendent investigation. One paper printed one story of research by an eye witness 
(dealing with the “foreign” workers and the state constabulary), but did not repeat 


the performance. 

Third, while the papers’ news columns contained altogether a considerable quantity 
of material on the strike, the editorial columns were very reticent. For weeks the strike 
was a principal topic of opinion in private conversation in Pittsburgh, but days would 
pass without a reference, let alone a discussion, in Pittsburgh editorial columns. 


Concerning the impression carried to the reading public by the news- 
papers of Pittsburgh through the period of the strike, the report has this 
to say: 

Undiscriminating readers must have gained the impression that the men on strike 
in the steel industry were disloyal and un-American by virtue of entertaining some 
revolutionary economic theory. Had readers sought to find out what this theory was 
they would have had little trouble in finding in the newspaper columns extracts from 
Foster’s “red book.” Had they sought from the newspapers information of the actual 
demands of the strikers, they would have found from September 22 to the end of De- 
cember scarcely a reference beyond statements to the effect that the demands amounted, 
according to Mr. Gary and other steel corporation officials, to “the closed shop.”” They 
would have learned nothing of the resentment which stirred a good many citizens of 
Pittsburgh against the suppression of free speech and other constitutional guarantees. 
Incidentally readers would have gained the impression that the clergymen of the district 
were opposed to the strike because almost all comment from clergymen quoted by the 


newspapers had this aspect. 
Undiscriminating readers must have come to the conclusion that the district was 
being saved from a revolution by the efforts of the local authorities and the state con- 


stabulary. 


The extensive advertising campaign carried on against the strikers is 
reported at length with the presentation of a number of extracts from the 
advertising copy which was used in the effort to defeat the strike. 

Day by day quotations from the various newspapers of Pittsburgh are 
reproduced in the volume, telling a story that can be nothing less than 
shocking to those who are unaccustomed to consistent observation of news- 
paper conduct during times of industrial strife. Even those who are accus- 
tomed to making such observation are likely to feel that Pittsburgh during 
the steel strike set a new standard in journalistic degradation. 

There is a minor flaw here and there to be found in the book, but the 
service performed in bringing together such a mass of evidence on a vital 
question is one which should be welcomed with gratitude and which should 
be of at least some assistance in the great task of inducing the newspaper 
world more fairly to present the truth, not only in industrial conflicts, but 


at all times. 





Union Label Trades Department 


movement by legislative bodies, the 

courts, the press and employers asso- 
ciations are or should be a cause for grave 
concern to every member of a trade union, 
as the object in view of these interests is 
the destruction of the only militant group 
which stands between the avarice of preda- 
tory interests and the constitutional and 
guaranteed rights of the people. Now that 
these combined assaults have about reached 
the “peak’’ and the ranks of the organized 
workers have withstood their most se.ere 
shocks, it is time that we should be up and 
doing things for the people with all of the 
aggressive force at our command. 

The national congress and state legisla- 
tures may enact inimical legislation; courts 
may curtail our activities by the writ of 
injunction; the press and hostile employers 
may sing the praises of the so-called ‘“‘Ameri- 
can plan,” yet all of these processes will 
fail of their objective if we remain loyal 
to ourselves and our union obligations, 
which after all mean nothing but loyalty 
to our fellows. 

The power of purchase is a weapon in 
the hands of the workers so potent for 
beneficial results as to be beyond belief, 


ike assaults being made on the labor 


if it is used consistently and discriminately. 

Every dollar earned under union condi- 
tions which is spent for non-union products 
or where only non-union workers are 
employed, is not only giving aid and com- 
fort to our enemies, but it is also a direct 
attack by us on our friends, viz.: union 
members and fair employers. 

Hostile legislative enactments, court 
orders or employers associations are unable 
to control our purchasing power, and until 
we make up our minds to fight the powerful 
interests allied against us with the powers 
of organization and purchase, progress 
which should be fairly rapid and permanent, 
will not be our portion. 

By the formation of union label leagues 
and the dissemination of information relative 
to the union label, shop card and working 
button, the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment is doing its utmost to spread the gospel 
of concentration of the power of purchase. 

“Fight the open shop with our power of 
purchase,” is a very good slogan for 1922 
and every succeeding year for that matter’ 


JouNn J. MANNING, 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
Union Label Trades Department. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1922 


March 13-18, Chicago, Ill., Order of Sleeping 
Car Conductors. 

May —, Kansas City, Mo., International Asso- 
ciation of Oil Field, Gas Well & Refinery Workers 
of America. 

May 1, Detroit, Mich., Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers of North America. 

May 1, Dallas, Tex., Fair Park Auditorium, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employes. 

May 8, Grand Rapids, Mich., American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. 

May 26-27, New York, National Print Cutters 
of America. 

May 29, Chicago, Ill., Building Service Employes’ 
International Union. 

July 1, Chicago, Ill., American Federation of 
Teachers. 

July 3-15, Fairmont, West Va., American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union. 

July 10, Bellaire, Ohio, Miners’ Temple, Glass 
Bottle Blowers’ Association of the U. S. and Can. 

July 10, St. Louis, Mo., International Broom & 
Whiskmakers’ Union. 

July 15-16, New York City, McAlpin Hotel, 
(Executive Board Meeting), American Wire Weav- 
ers’ Protective Association. 

July 17, Cincinnati, Ohio, International Stero- 
typers & Electrotypers’ Union. 

August 7, Denver, Colo., International Union of 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers. 


August 14-20, Chicago, Ill., International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of N. A. 

September 11, Tulsa, Okla., International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters. 

Sept. 11, New York City, N. Y., National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employes. 

Sept. 11, Fall River, Mass., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

Sept. 11, Minneapolis, Minn., International 
Union of Steam & Operating Engineers. 

Sept. 18, St. Louis, Mo., International Association 
of Bridge, Structural & Ornamental Iron Workers. 

Sept. 18, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America. 

Sept. 18, ———, United Brick & Clay Workers 
of America. 

Sept. 18, 
of America. 

Oct. —, San Francisco, Calif., International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

Oct. 2, New York City, N. Y., International 
Association of Heat & Frost Insulators & Asbestos 
Workers. 

October 9, Cincinnati, Ohio, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America. 

Oct. 9, Springfield, Mass., Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers’ International Union of America. 

Oct. 9, St. Joseph, Mo., United Garment Workers 
of America. 


, United Brick & Clay Workers 
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Report of the Legislative Gommittee 


EMBERS of Congress who are sup- 
M porting H. R. 9726, introduced 

January 4 by Mr. Johnson of Wash- 
ington, apparently fail to understand the 
principle of the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which pro- 
vides that Congress shall make no law 
abridging freedom of speech or of the press. 
The bill proposes to limit the size and num- 
ber of copies of any publication of any de- 
partment of the government and provides 
for a strict censorship of anything printed 
in these publications. 

For many years the Monthly Labor Re- 
view of the Department of Labor has been 
of incalculable benefit to the people of our 
country because of its publication of facts 
that it is necessary to know. But there are 
certain interests, among them the profiteers 
and reactionaries who believe the people 
should not know too much of what is going 
on in the world and especially in their own 
country. 

It will not be forgotten that a demand was 
made during the war that the Monthly Labor 
Review should cease publishing the prices of 
the necessaries of life or tables showing the 
cost of living. To prevent the publication 
of such information appropriations were 
derfied. This compelled the Secretary of 
Labor to curtail most necessary data per- 
taining to the welfare of our people. Not 
only is it intended to censor all matter 
published in the Monthly Labor Review 
but the farmers of our country are to be pre- 
vented from obtaining necessary informa- 
tion affecting that industry from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Section 10 of the 
proposed law provides: 


Whenever there is disagreement or doubt as to the 
classification of any matter proposed to be published 
the questions shall be submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing for determination and its con- 
clusion shall be final until otherwise authorized by 
law. 


Therefore, if made a law, the blue pencil 
of the Committee on Printing would be 
authorized to eliminate any article of any 
publication printed by any of the depart- 
ments that will inform the people how they 
are being deceived, robbed or injured in any 
way. The Joint Committee on Printing, 
which will be made a censorship board by 


the proposed act will have this arbitrary 
power according to Section 12 of the bill: 
That no journal, magazine, periodical or other 
similar publication of any department or any de- 
tached or independent establishment of the govern- 
ment shall print articles, editorials, clippings, or 
comment of a political or partisan nature; or print 
articles, editorials, clippings, or comment praising, 
criticizing, or reflecting on any branch of the gov- 
ernment or any official or individual connected there- 
with; or print appeals to Congress; or print forms, 
blanks, or instructions for petitions to Congress, 
or to the members of either branch thereof; or report 
proceedings or planks from platforms of lodges, al- 
liances, granges, associations, unions, fraternities or 
brotherhoods, or other organizations which adopt 
platforms or programs of action for the guidance of 
their members; or print reviews of books, except 
that lists of books, bulletins, and pamphlets re- 
ceived may be printed; or print articles, editorials, 
clippings, or comment praising, criticizing, or re- 
flecting on any other government, de jure or de 
facto, whether that goverment be recognized by the 
government of the United States or not. 


The Monthly Labor Review will be 
limited to forty-eight pages, which will make 
it impossible to carry out the policy of the 
Department of Labor of publishing useful 
information. The January issue has been 
reduced in size. Much valuable matter was 
eliminated by the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing. 

Members of Congress believe that the 
people should not know too much. Visitors 
to the Capitol who attend hearings are 
startled by some of the expressions of the 
members of the committees. A member 
of Congress believes that he is the govern- 
ment. The American Federation of Labor 
will oppose the bill in its entirety. It repre- 
sents reactionism run mad. It is a most 
cruel insult to the intelligence of the people 
of our country. The farmers are also 
aroused over the attempt to censor the pub- 
lication of the Department of Agriculture. 
Representatives of the Department of Labor 
declare that if the Monthly Labor Review 
is limited to forty-eight pages it will destroy 
its effectiveness. 


Department of Labor 


It will soon be known whether the scheme 
to abolish the Department of Labor can be 
carried through. Mr. Walter F. Brown, who 
was brought to Washington from Toledo 
by order of the President to head a Congres- 
sional committee having for its purpose the 
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reorganization of the governmental de- 
partments, has announced that a bill will 
soon be presented to the President and his 
Cabinet. The reorganization committee has 
not held a meeting since its formation several 
months ago. But the committee will pass 
upon what Mr. Brown will report. There are 
some members of the committee who say 
they are tired of Mr. Brown’s propaganda 
through the press. They also state that 
not a single idea advanced by Mr. Brown 
has been considered by the committee. 

Mr. Brown believes that his plan “‘for a 
department of public welfare, labor and 
education is expected to smooth over many 
of the factions developed by investigations 
of proposals to abolish the Department of 
Agriculture or the Department of Labor.” 
That is the statement made in the news- 
papers. There will be a bitter fight in the 
committee over the draft of the bill as pre- 
pared by Mr. Brown. Furthermore when it 
reaches Congress it is believed that the pro- 

to create a new department will 
have rough sledding. 

Of course the American Federation of 
Labor will contend with every facility at its 
command to prevent the destruction or even 
the weakening of the Department of Labor 
and, yes, the Department of Agriculture. 
If reaction cares to go so far back it might 
as well destroy the Department of Labor 
rather than administer an anesthetic to it. 
When the time shall come again that 
progress, not reaction, shall prevail the De- 
partment of Labor and the Department of 
Agriculture may be resuscitated into their 
full vigor and broadening activity in the 
interests of the masses of the people of the 


country. 
Chinese Coolie Bill 


Another “drive” on Congress is to be made 
by the sugar planters of Hawaii to secure 
the passage of the Chinese coolie bill. The 
effort to secure approval of this most vicious 
measure will be made in the Senate. Mem- 
bers of Congress who are opposing the bill 
state that they are confident it has been 
killed in the House Committee on Immigra- 
tion. Members of the so-called emergency 
labor commission of Hawaii are on their way 
to Washington and are expected to arrive 
about February 1. 

According to the “Honolulu Advertiser” 
the commission has been informed that the 
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Senate will begin hearings about that time. 
Edgar Henriques, special agent in charge of 
the Hawaiian end of the sugar planters’ 
campaign, is eadeavoring to secure what he 
terms a “giant petition” of 30,000 names 
urging Congress to permit Chinese coolies 
to enter Hawaii under bond. 

_ The “N ew Freedom” of Honolulu pub- 
lishes an article in direct opposition to the 
bill. It cites from Von Holst’s History of the 
United States a quotation from a St. Louis 
paper of March 24, 1855. It sounds very 
much like the argument of the Hawaiian 
sugar planters that only Chinese coolies 
can bring prosperity to or preserve the sugar 
industry of that territory. The article in 
the St. Louis paper is as follows: 

Kansas is bound to be a slave state. It can not 
be otherwise, Governor Reeder and the Emigration 
Aid Society to the contrary notwithstanding. W: 
have both the numerical and moral strength to make 
itso; and if, by accident and fraud, we should now be 
beaten, the geographical, geological and agricultural 
character of the country will render it necessarily so. 
It is suited and adapted only to slave labor. Hemp 
will be the chief product, if not the staple of the 
country, and all who have had any experience know 
that in its cultivation slave labor is indispensable. 


The ‘“‘New Freedom” adds: 


As Kansas has managed to exist without slave 
labor perhaps Hawaii can also exist without Chinese 
coolies. 

That the conditions on the sugar planta- 
tions of Hawaii are not as bad as painted 
by the lovers of Chinese coolies is made 
clear by this editorial statement in the 
“Honolulu Advertiser” of October 31, 1921: 


The sugar and pineapple industries are not down 
and out by a long shot. 


This statement was for home consump- 
tion and was not expected to be read by 
members of Congress. 

Much stress is laid on the claim that the 
admission of Chinese coolies will ‘‘American- 
ize” Hawaii. That this is the rankest kind 
of treason to America can be proved by the 
following authoritative information received 
from Honolulu: 

White American labor of all classes is gitting 
less daily owing to the white financial parasites who 
are in power and who aim to educate territorial 
born orientals to take the place of American white 
labor. No encouragement of any kind is given to 
newcomers from the mainland looking for work. 
Ninety-five per cent go back disgusted. 


Real Americans living on the mainland 
naturally would think that the more white 














men go to Hawaii the greater chance]there 
would be to Americanize the islands. But 
the above statement proves that it is not 
Americanization they are looking after but a 
class of labor that will permit the sugar 
planters to pay such wages as only the 
Chinese coolies can live upon. 

One of the favorite arguments of the sugar 
planters is that the strike of Japanese labor- 
ers in Hawaii a year ago was engineered by 
the Japanese government. In fact the 
Japanese ‘“‘bogy’’ was raised at every op- 
portunity in the hearings before the House 
Immigration Committee. It is likely that 
this contention will not be raised by the so- 
called emergency labor commission of Hawaii 
in any hearing that the Senate Committee on 
Immigration may hold, for it has proved to be 
plain bunk. 

The Honolulu Star Bulletin of November 
26 prints a statement made by Consul 
General Yada of Japan while he was on a 
tour of Kauai, one of the Hawaiian Islands. 
The consul general denounced the Japanese 
leaders of the plantation strike of 1920 
and earnestly counseled his former country- 
men to give their best efforts to their em- 
ployers. Just how the members of the so- 
called emergency labor commission can 
cover up this exposure of their attempt to 
use the Japanese as a “red herring” to entice 
Congress away from the true issues at stake 
will not be known until they appear before 
the Senate Committee. But members of 
Congress have heard of the speech and they 
will be ready with their questions when the 
members of the Hawaiian Commission take 
the stand. 

Another great danger to Hawaii in the im- 
portation of Chinese is the new disease that 
they are bringing into the United States. 
It is known as clonorchasis. It is a para- 
site disease consisting of a small worm or 
fluke which locates in the bile passages of the 
liver and so far no treatment has been found 
which is in any way effective. The disease 
comes from eating fresh water snails and cer- 
tain species of fish that eat the snails. Many 
Chinamen eat fish raw. This makes it more 
possible to contract the disease, which is of 
Oriental origin. Thirty-two Chinese ‘“‘mer- 
chants” suffering from the disease are now 
isolated in San Francisco and efforts are 
being made to prevent its spreading to this 


country. 
If Congress permits the admission of 
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Chinese coolies into Hawaii, and the pro 
posed law provides that 50,000 of them may 
be imported, the population of the Islands 
will be in danger. When the story of the dis- 
eased ‘“‘merchants’’ became known at the 
Capitol much concern was expressed. The 
so-called emergency labor commission of 
Hawaii will therefore find further opposi- 
tion to their schemes when they appear 
before the Senate Committee in favor of 
their pet job to flood that country with 
coolies. 


Immigration 


More immigrants are being smuggled 
into the United States than come through 
Ellis Island. They come through Canada 
and Mexico according to reports made by 
representatives of the Department of Labor. 
Two million Russians and as many Germans 
are also waiting for the bars to be let down 
so they can escape from the terrors of bol- 
shevism and excessive taxation into the land 
of promise. The neglect of Congress to ap- 
propriate money sufficient to patrol the 
Mexican and Canadian borders is responsible 
for the great influx. It is quite evident that 
the influences of the great corporations 
have had their effect on members of Con- 
gress, as the former are desirous of de- 
feating any legislation that will prevent the 
flooding of this country with foreign labor- 
ers no matter how undesirable. 

On top of this Senator Robinson intro- 
duced a bill January 16 for “making perma- 
nent the admission of the excess quota 
aliens who have been permitted to land 
temporarily.”” Notwithstanding the millions 
of unemployed in the United States this bill 
if passed will add many additional thousands 
of immigrants to the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. 

The Secretary of Labor declares that he 
has found it impossible to stop the unlawful 
influx of foreigners because of lack of funds. 


Supreme Court Decisions 


So much indignation has been aroused 
by the methods of deciding questions by the 
Supreme Court that a bill (H. R. 9755) was 
introduced January 5 by Representative 
McSwain regulating the procedure of that 
body. It provides that no state law can be 
held unconstitutional unless at least seven 
members of the said court concur in the 
opinion. 
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The American Federation of Labor has de- 
clared that the Supreme Court has no legal 
power vested in it and no right to decide 
unconstitutional and invalid any law passed 
by Congress nor any law passed by any state 
within the union which in itself is not in con- 
travention to a republican form of govern- 
ment. 


Danger To Women In Industry 


Women in industry are confronted with a 
very grave danger. The National Woman’s 
Party is preparing to have introduced in 
Congress a resolution providing for an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. It is as follows: 

No political, civil or legal disabilities orinequalities 
on account of sex or on account of marriage unless 
applying equally to both sexes shall exist within the 
United States or any territory subject to the juris- 
diction thereof. 

Should this amendment be adopted all the 
protective legislation of the states and nation 
would be repealed. The minimum wage 
laws and those that limit the length of the 
work day for women would be unconstitu- 
tional. 

The campaign for this amendment has 
been financed by a society leader, who 
dumped $150,000 into the laps of a few 
women to carry on the propaganda work. 
The attorney for this society leader seeks to 
overcome objections to the proposed amend- 
ment by stating that the laws protecting 
women in industry would not be affected; 
that if the employers refused to obey the 
protection laws of the various states the 
women could bring them into court and com- 
pel them to do so. This is the height of 
absurdity. No employers would go into 
court. They would simply hold that under 
the constitution, as amended, women are 
on an equality with men and must work 
as many hours as men, under the same con- 
ditions and without any restriction on ac- 
count of their sex. If the women did not 
like it the employers could tell them to quit. 
The employers would fall back on the de- 
fense that they were immune from all pro- 
tective state or federal laws under the 
constitution of the United States. 

Laws prohibiting women from working in 
coal minesand switch-yards or other hazard- 
ous employment would be null and void 
under the amendment if adopted. Because 
of physical conditions women are not able to 


take their place in industry on an equality 
with men. It is hoped the time will come 
when women will be so stably organized that 
they can compel through their economic 
power those conditions that they now have 
to secure by law. When that time comes 
talk of an amendment to the constitution 
placing women on an industrial equality with 
men without protective laws will have more 
merit than at present. Only the National 
Woman’s Party is in favor of the proposed 
amendment. All other women’s organiza- 
tions are absolutely in opposition to the 
proposal. 


U. S. Employment Service 


Although the reactionary element in 
Congress is opposed to appropriating funds 
for the United States Employment Service 
there are a number of progressive members 
who believe in the necessity for its support. 
Every opportunity is taken by them to 
submit an amendment providing for a proper 
appropriation. While H. R. 9458, providing 
for the relief of the starving people of Rus- 
sia, was under consideration an amendment 
was offered by Senator Ashurst appropriat- 
ing $100,000 for the employment service. 
This was approved by the Senate and the bill 
passed. While the bill was being considered 
by the Joint Conference Committee the con- 
ferees of the Senate demanded that the 
amendment be stricken out. This was done 
and the Senate later on concurred in the 
action. The bill appropriating $20,000,000 
to be expended for grain for Russia was then 
passed and signed by the President. Presi- 
dent Gompers had appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the House in 
favor of the bill. 


U. S. Shipping Board 


S. Res. 113, by Mr. LaFollette, calls for 
an investigation of the causes of the sea- 
men’s strike in 1921. The investigation is to 
include the charges that discriminatory 
agreements have been made between certain 
railroads of this country and ship owners of 
foreign countries against the United States 
Shipping Board; that the latter is cognizant 
of this fact and is cooperating with those 
interests to the detriment of United States 
ship owners, including the Shipping Board 
itself. 
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Disarmament 


S. J. Res. 135, by Senator King, provides 
that all appropriations for battleships, 
cruisers or material for such war vessels shall 
cease to be available immediately on its 
adoption. 

H. J. Res. 223, by Representative Britten, 
provides that all construction of capital 
ships be stopped immediately. 


Reorganizing Congress 


H. J. Resolution 226, by Representative 
Campbell of Kansas proposes a constitu- 
tional amendment providing that represen- 
tatives in Congress shall be elected every 
four years instead of two years, and that the 
number of members shall be 300 instead of 
435. The bill is evidently intended to in- 
crease the terms of members of Congress 
and thus remove them still further from the 
influence and control of the people. 


Reclamation 


S. 2700 by Senator Poindexter, appro- 
priating $16,200,000 for the purpose of 
carrying out reclamation projects already 
initiated, passed the Senate and was sent to 
the House. The sentiment in favor of recla- 
mation legislation is gradually growing. 
At the same time, there appear to be in- 
fluences at work to prevent this legislation 
that will be of such enormous benefit to our 
country and our people. 

S. 2721, by Senator Sheppard of Texas 
calls for investigation of the feasibility of 
irrigating arid lands by pumping water into 
great reservoirs for use in theirrigation and 
cultivation of arid lands. 

H. R. 9054, by Representative Hayden, 
provides for an appropriation of $500,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and 
$1,000,000 every year for five years, for the 
purpose of building good roads to and 
through the Indian reservations. It pro- 
vides that Indians shall be given preference 
in the construction of the roads. 

A committee of engineers appointed by the 
government to look into the feasibility of the 
deepening and extension of the St. Law- 
rence River has made its report, and :¢ is 
understocd to be favorable to the project, 
which will contribute more greatly to the ad- 
vantage of transportation and in the mean- 
time employ larger numbers of the workers 
of both the United States and Canada. 


Transportation 


H. R. 8958, by Mr. Crowther, penalizes by 
fine or imprisonment, or both, the giving of 
contracts for railroad repair work or for new 
equipment by any manager or purchasing 
agent of a railroad who has stocks, shares or 
any other such interest in the firm or cor- 
poration to which the contract is let, except 
that it be to the lowest bidder after fair 
competitive bidding. 

This bill is intended to rectify the course 
pursued by the management of many rail- 
road companies, which have heretofore 
had their own railroad shops to manu- 
facture and repair all the necessaries for the 
railroads. The purpose of the new move is 
evidently to take the workers formerly 
employed by the railroads out of the rail- 
road shops. They are then expected to be 
employed by contractors and subject to the 
contractors’ terms, except as the workers 
can enforce conditions equal to those ob- 
tained while working directly for the rail- 
roads. 

Another fact is that the contract prices 
are much higher than the cost of production 
in the railroad shops, and with the guaran- 
tee given to the railroads of 6 per cent in- 
terest the extra cost of the contract price 
will be an additional burden to meet the 
6 per cent interest guarantee. It is charged 
and not denied that the directors and large 
stockholders in the railroad companies are 
also interested in the contract shops. 


Retirement 


H. R. 6433, by Representative Maloney 
of Massachusetts provides for increasing the 
annuities of federal employes placed on the 
retired list. 

S. 2803, by Senator Sterling, provides for 
the extension of retirement pensions to fed- 
eral employes in independent establishments 
not within any government department. 


Naturalization 


H. R. 9238, by Representative Johnson, 
provides for the registration of immigrants 
before they are permitted to land and their 
annual registration thereafter until they be- 
come citizens. It certainly seems that the 
government already has exercised too much 
surveilance over the people already within 
the borders of the United States. 
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Conclusion 


The opposition to the scrapping of the 
Department of Labor, to the Chinese coolie 
bill, to the decreasing of the size of the 
Monthly Labor Review and the censorship 
of its contents and to the proposed amend- 
ment to the constitution which would kill all 
protective legislation for women should 
not be abated one iota. They have a way in 
Congress of slipping legislation through when 
no one is looking. Afterwards it requires the 
greatest effort to have the action undone. 
The committees of Congress have a habit of 
awaiting for the “psychological” moment 
to report inimical legislation and then under 
a special rule give the members only a few 


hours to consider it. The bill for the legaliz- 
ing of judicial kidnapping, already slipped 
through the Senate, is before the Committee 
on Judiciary of the House. Everything will 
be done to prevent it being slipped through 
the House. 

An immigration law must be enacted at 
this session to take the place of the 3 per 
cent act which expires in June. The closest 
attention is being given to this legislation and 
an effort is being made to secure as good a 
law as possible. 

W. C. ROBERTS, 

E. F. McGrapy, 

EpGar WALLACE, 
Legislative Representatives, 
American Federation of Labor. 





Photo-Engravers Win 


The International Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America has achieved a 
splendid victory as described in the following telegram from the President of that organt- 


zation: 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 23, 1922. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


January 3, almost three-fifths of our 
whole general membership was locked 
out by employers to compel our mem- 
bers to return to the forty-eight-hour week 
and to accept a 10 to 15 per cent reduc- 
tion in wages, and minimum wage 
scales. Every conceivable organized at- 
tempt was made by publisher employ- 
ing printers as well as our employers to 


destroy our movement and force our 
members tosubmit toemployers’ demands. 
Over thirty cities were affected. Our 
members remained firm and after a most 
strenuous contest lasting two weeks, our 
employers everywhere capitulated to our 
demands, and we successfully maintained 
the forty-four-hour week, and wages 
without reduction of any kind. We have 
only a few shops yet to settle up, involv- 
ing about 250 men, and we look for early 
adjustment in most of these few remaining 


shops. 
MATTHEW WOLL. 











The attempt to deny to free men, by any process, the right of associa- 
tion, the right to withhold their labor power or to induce others to withhold 
their labor power, whether these men be engaged in an industrial dispute with 
employers, or whether they be other workmen who have taken the places of 
those engaged in the original dispute, is an invasion of man’s ownership 
of himself and of his labor power, and is a claim of scme form of property 
right in the workmen who have taken the places of strikers, or men locked out. 
—Samuel Gompers in Debate With Governor Allen. 
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A scene on Broadwau, New York, in 1890, 
showing the densily of overhead wires 


Improvements 


The history of the telephone is a record 
of constant improvement. Only by 
numerous inventions and ceaseless re- 
search for new and better ways has the 
present standard been reached. 


Two-score years ago the telephone 
could hardly carry the human voice 
across a city. Now it carries it distinctly 
across this great continent. The once 
familiar network of overhead wires in 
large cities has been replaced by systems 
of underground cables, each cable con- 
taining thousands of slender, sensitive 
wires. 

Switchboards, once primitive devices, 
called upon to handle only a few con- 
nections and limited in their workings, 


have now become great and precise 





The same scene after the overhead wires were 
dc 





mechanisms through which the volume 
and complexity of telephone traffic is 
handled with mechanical perfection. 


With the continued growth in the num- 
ber of telephone users, there is a con- 
tinued increase in the problems of speed, 


accuracy and speech transmission. 


These are the problems forever before 
the scientists and engineers of the Bell 
System; and the solution of these prob- 
lems, in advance of necessity, is the ob- 
jective of this great body of specially 
trained experts. 


The Bell System will continue the 
improvements necessary to maintain its 
standard of service, which is the best and 
cheapest telephone service in the world. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We have 36 local unions with 
a total membership of 2,600. Two deaths have 
occurred, resulting in expenditure of $2,000. State 
of employment is poor. 


Print Cutters 


R. Heinl.—We have 5 local unions with a total 
membership of 369. One death occurred in our 
ranks, resulting in an expenditure of $200. All 
our members are working. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh.—We have 8 local unions with a 
total membership of 300. State of employment is 
fair. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


J. B. Bowen—We now have 236 local unions 
with a total membership of 7,000. During the 
past month unions have been formed in Terre 
Haute, Ind., San Bernardino, Calif., and Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. 


Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison.—We have 91 local unions with 
a total membership of 6,000. State of emplcyment 
is fair and is slightly improving. Organization 
work is being carried on in New York City and 
in Chicago. Some progress is being made though 
the time for organizing is inopportune. Efforts 
are being made to reorganize our local unions in 
Wheeling, W. Va., and Oakland, Calif. 


Lithographers 


James M. O’ Connor.—We have 46 local unions 
with a total membership of 7,619. The total number 
of our unemployed is 258 for whom we have spent 
$1,908; for our sick and disabled, 76 members, 
$916 has been Spent; and $1,200 was expended 
as the result of the deaths of four of our members. 
State of employment shows a slight improvement. 


Railroad Telegraphers 


L. J. Ross —We"now have 145 local unions with 
a™total membership of 72,133. As the result of 
the deaths of 27 of our members $19,600 was 
expended. State of employment is fair. We have 
a new contract on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Steel Plate Transferrers 


John A. Frew.—We have 3 local unions with a 
total membership of 75. Four of our members are 


unemployed for whom we have spent $60. State 
of employment is good and is improving. 


Upholsterers 


W. Kohn.—We now have 76 local unions, an 
increase of 2 during the past month, with a total 
membership of about 7,000. The new local unions 
were formed in Providence, R. I., and Chicago 
In New York, Toronto, Brooklyn, Tacoma (Wash.), 
and Los Angeles, our members are on strike against 
reduction of wages and the non-union shop, 350 
bee affected by this strike. State of employment 
is fair. 


Wire Weavers 


C. C. Bradley.—We have 6 local unions with a 
total membership of 380. About one-third of our 
membership is unemployed. State of employment 
is poor but is improving very slowly. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Anniston.—T.*M. Harmon: 

Some paving bids are being asked for by the 
city and county. The Anniston Manufacturing 
Company has signed up with the textile workers’ 
local: union. The central labor union has a label 
committee working regularly. Unemployment is 
on the decrease. 


ARKANSAS 


El Dorado.—Joe French: 

The cooks have received a $5 per week increase. 
The waitresses have secured a 6 months’ contract, 
calling for an 8-hour day, 6 days per week. A labor 
paper, El Dorado Labor Journal, has been started. 
We are advertising to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

Little Rock—Matt Lewis: 

Union-made products are demanded by union 
men of each craft. A fine is imposed on any member 
who purchases non-union-labeled goods. 


CALIFORNIA 


Fullerton—James M. Clarke: 

The meat cutters, who are 90 per cent organized, 
have obtained a new agreement whereby they cease 
work at 6 P. M. on week nights and 7 P. M. on 
Saturdays. The oil fields have laid off about 20 
per cent of their employes. State of employment in 
the building trades have improved. There are very 
few idle at present. We have 3 newspapers that 
are favorable to organized labor. A women’s new 
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union label league has been started. A new local 
union of restaurant and hotel employes has been 
organized. 


COLORADO 


Denver—J. C. Bulger: 

Coal miners are awaiting result of reduction in 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. An injunction 
has been applied for against the officers of a local 
union of butcher workmen to compel them to call 
off strike or be in contempt of court and go to jail. 


La Junta.—H. U. Ensign: 

Libby, McNeal & Libby have suspended opera- 
tions. Railroad work is the principal industry in 
this locality. Committees from the central labor 
union and ladies’ auxiliaries of machinists and 
boilermakers are working to increase the demand 
for union-labeled goods. 

Las Animas.—Richard Tadlock: 

U. S. Naval Hospital reduced carpenter force 
50 per cent. A new bridge across the Arkansas 
River is being constructed. The cost of this bridge 
will be $140,000. There are some bitter non-union 
shop advocates in this locality. We are boosting 
the demand for union-labeled goods. 

Trinidad.—W. H. Shelly: 

We are constantly agitating for the use of union- 
labeled goods. Some coal miines have closed down. 
An injunction has been issued against the district 
officials of the mine workers and the officials of 
the Oakview local union, ordering district official 
to recall the strike order and for the men to return 
to work. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville—Cora Valentine: 

One of our largest print shops has the union 
shop conditions, 44-hour week, etc. The railroad 
shops and the overall factory have laid off workers. 


GEORGIA 


Augusta.—C. McDaniel: 

The railways have reemployed a number of men 
that had been laid off. The railways have union 
agreements. The jitney operators have been 
organized. 


ILLINOIS 


Braidwood.—David J. Farley: 

The railroads have laid off workers. A new local 
union of timber workers is under way. 

Christopher.—Jos. E. Jones: 

The Old Ben Coal Corporation has laid off from 
35 to 65 workers. The coal mines here have union 
agreements. Committees have been appointed to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. Good 
results have been obtained so far. 

Herrin.—W. H. Johnston: 

_ There will be much work in the spring as Herrin 
is going to spend over one million dollars on street 
paving and water works and there will be a great 
deal of building. A new Elks’ home will be built 
in spring. We demand the union label on all mill 
work that can not be purchased here. 

Pana.—Chas. H. Pierson: 

After two months’ strike the laundry workers 
secured the recognition of the union, an increase 
in wages and a nine-hour day instead of a ten-hour 
day. Good work is being done to advance the use 
of union-made products. A new local union of hod- 
carriers, building and common laborers has been 
organized. 

Taylorville —P. L,. Howlett: 

Hours have been reduced from 10 to 9 among the 
hodcarriersand building and common laborers. Wages 
have been increased from 30 to 40 cents per hour. 
About 300 miners have been laid off. We are 
urging our members to demand union-labeled goods 
when buying. A new local union of textile workers 
was organized, also a new local union of hodcarriers. 


INDIANA 


Newburgh.—Thos. Rowe: 

The teamsters have secured 8 new members and 
have received an advance in wages. We demand 
the union label on our purchases always. A union 
of coal miners was organized at Yonkertown. 
Through the efforts of organized labor the two 
movies here have ceased showing unfair pictures. 


IOWA 


Council Bluffs —Wm. B. Daly: 
Workers in the building trades and on the rail- 
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roads have been laid off. The central labor union 
and the district organizer are trying to increase the 
demand for union-labeled goods. There has been 
an increase in the union-labeled stock of the mer- 
chants. 

Dubuque.—J. M. Conley: 

Wood working mills here are running steadily. 
The typographical union has a committee doing 
good work to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. 

Mason City.—A. E. Hale: 

In the brick and tile and cement industries about 
300 or 400 have been laid off. A cement plant and 
8 brick and tile plants have closed down. At every 
opportunity we are boosting the use of union-labeled 
goods and we are getting good results. 

Waterloo—Chas. C. MacKay: 

The Cement Construction Machine Company 
has hired a few additional men. The Waterloo 
Industrial Association is a very aggressive organi- 
zation that fights bitterly against unions of any 
kind. The central labor union issues monthly a 
bulletin in which attention is always called to the 
necessity of buying union-made commodities. 


KANSAS 


Emporia.—R. N. Sullivan: 

Most crafts are working steadily. Condition 
of organized labor is very much better then condi- 
tion of unorganized. A retail clerks’ local union 
has been organized. 

Leavenworth—G. J. Siegwart: 

The Great Western Stove Works have laid off 
about 100 workers. The farmers have organized a 
Better Government League and the Trades Council 
is endeavoring to join with them to boost the cause 
along. Constant agitation is carried on to promote 
the use of union-made products. 

Parsons.—T. W. Lloyd: 

A new hospital is being constructed and water 
works are under way. 

Pittsburgh—Harry Miller: 

Committees from the council are working to pro- 
mote the demand for union-made goods. A new 
local union of cleaners, pressers and dyers has been 


organized. 
KENTUCKY 


Madisonville—J. V. Poag: 

Additional workers have been hired in the tobacco 
factory. We are demanding union-labeled goods. 

Paducah.—E. F. Housman: 

Some construction work is under way. New 
state road work has opened up. We have organized 
a ladies’ union label league. The musicians here 
were organized recently. 


Paducah.—W. 1. Pipkins: 

In the car department of the railroad shops 100 
workers have been laid off. Several building jobs 
have just been let. A $600,000 sewer bond issue 
was carried at the November election and the work 
is to start shortly. This will be a great stimulant 
for utilization of many workers. A ladies’ label 
league and a ladies’ auxiliary to machinists’ union 
have just been organized. A new local union of 
musicians has been organized. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

The cigars makers, molders, and railroad men here 
have union agreements. Company unions exist 
in the paper mills. Woodsmen are offered $1.60 
per day without board. Good work is being done 
to promote the use of union-made products. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Winthrop.—Albert F. Martel: 

If it were not for our organization we probably 
would not be able to maintain what favorable con- 
ditions we do enjoy in our line. As the result of 
prohibition 556 waiters and 157 cooks have lost 
their jobs. Everything possible is being done to 
to promote the use of union-made goods. 


MICHIGAN 


Redford.—David Thomas: 

We advocate the use of union-labeled goods. 
Wages seem to be on the decline. 

River Rouge-——Walter Thompson: 

The Great Lakes Engraving Works have closed 
down. The Whitehead & Rales Company have 
hired just a few additional workers. Everything 
possible is being done to promote the use of union- 
made products. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis.—Albert Brown: 

Some railroad workers have been laid off. New 
road work has opened up, also work in the lumber 
camps. Our label committee is doing all possible 
to promote the use of union-labeled goods. A new 
local union of stationary firemen and oilers, with 75 
members, was organized at Spokane, Wash. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Conditions remain about the same.- Our label 
league is working to increase the demand for union- 
made articles. A temporary injunction has been 
issued against the striking printers’ pickets, on 
Judge Taft’s recent decision. 

So. Stillwater —T. H. Rickers: 

One sash and door factory has shut down indefi- 
nitely. Wages are being cut in all industries except 
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the shoe industry. A strong union-label campaign 
is being carried on by the central labor union. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Columbus.—J. R. Gray: 

Employment is ee The Columbus Lumber 
Company and the textile mills are running full time. 
This district is about 90 per cent organized. 


MISSOURI 


Macon.—F. T. Hall: 

The Home Coal and Mining Company has closed 
down indefinitely, putting 200 men out of work. 
We have a 100 per cent farmers’ union. We are 
urging our members to demand union-labeled goods 
when purchasing. 

St. Joseph.—J. L. Wines: 

Central labor council’s label committee is visiting 
merchants and local unions each month boosting 
the use of union-made goods. 


MONTANA 


Lewistown.—C. L.. Van Horn: P 

The cement plant, railroad shops and all building 
crafts have laid off workers. We are asking our 
members to demand union-made goods. A building 
trades council was organized. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Laconia.—Thomas F. Ford: 

Employment is not steady at present but is 
slowly improving. The unorganized have to stand 
all kind of treatment while the organized get the 
best work and pay. Continual agitation, with 
good results, is being carried on to promote the 
use of union-labeled goods. 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City—Philip Rohr: 

State of employment in the building trades is 
very good. Skilled crafts are all working. The 
street car men are combating a move by the street 
car company to establish a company union. The 
hotel situation affecting waiters and waitresses 
is very bad. 

West Hoboken.—William R. Ransom: 

Improvement of the streets is under way. Of 
late none of the establishments has laid off workers. 
Conditions remain the same. 


NEW YORK 


Hornell.—Erwin Finch: 

A few men have been put to work in the foundry 
which was idle for quite a while. The Erie shops 
have laid off about 700 workers. We urge that all 
our members demand union-labeled goods when 
making purchases. Men in the building trades are 
all at work at the old scale. 

Olean.—O. J. McCollough: 

Practically all shops have laid off workers. All 
the stores have hired additional employes. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Wilmington.—Zack Lumley: ; 
The Newport Shipbuilding Company has laid 

off some workers. The Allied Printing Trades 
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Council are fighting to promote the use of the 
union label. A carpenters and joiners local union 
was organized. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Wilton.—John Jacobson: 

A coal company here has hired 340 additional 
workers. The work for the use of union labels is 
meeting with good results. 


OHIO 


Alliance-—Thomas H. Nichols: 

Conditions in the pottery industry have slightly 
improved. The Sebring potteries have put on more 
help. We have an active union label committee 
at work. A retail clerk’s union was organized at 
Sebring. 

Byesville—C. H. Grabham: 

The glass factory is working only half time. Our 
union label committee is urging stores to carry 
stock bearing the label. A new local union of 
miners has been organized. 

Cleveland.—Wade Shurtleff: 

The use of union-labeled goods is advocated at 
all meetings. Local unions of colored freight handlers 
have been organized as follows: two in Florence, 
one in Tampa, one in Jacksonville, Fla., and one in 
Waycross, Ga. 

Crooksville-—S. R. Frazee: 

Employment in the potteries is steady. Organ- 
ized labor is far ahead of unorganized labor here. 
We are doing all we can to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. 

Glouster—D. W. Wallace: 

Coal mines are operating one day a week. Several 
mines have been closed all year. The committee 
is doing its best to promote the use of union-made 
goods. 

Portland.—Wm. N. Adney: 

All establishments here have laid off workers. 
Some plants have closed down. Good work is being 
done to harem the demand for union-labeled 


goods. 
~ &: OKLAHOMA ; 


a ‘bas 
Oklahoma City. —Victor S. 1 Purdy: 
The city printers have signed a new scale calling 

for a 44-hour week and an increase per week of 
about $2. At Chickasha 150 workers have been 
laid off in the railroad shops. Contract has been 
let for three large buildings in Oklahoma City. 
We are boosting the use of union-labeled products. 
We have sent out a large number of union manu- 
facturers’ directories. There is much non-union 
sbop propaganda here. Since December 5, 1,000 
packing house workers have been on strike as a 
result of which the plants are badly crippled. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Warren.—Claude C. Blanchard: 

The furniture factories have added a few to their 
forces of the cheap labor class. The iron works 
are running a night shift at present. The unorgan- 
ized oil workers have been given choice of a second 
wage cut ora twelve hour day. One plant chose 
the latter. We urge all our members to demand 
un‘on-labeled goods. 

Wilkes-Barre-—Wm. J. Kromelbein: 

The brewery, flour, cereal and soft drink workers, 
also squib makers, have signed agreement for 
another year, present conditions to be maintained 
Building is booming. A union label league has 
been formed and an energetic campaign for union 
labeled goods, shop cards and buttons will be 


started. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston —S. M. Sanders: 

The water front here has been thoroughly re- 
paired. We are urging the use of union-made 
goods. 

Greenville—C. H. Greene: 

One cotton mill, here, has been fined for working 
employes longer hours per week than the state laws 
allow. A few textile mills have put on night forces. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga.—Paul J. Aymon: 

The brewery and soft drink workers are working 
3 and 4 days a week. The textile mills are hiring 
as many workers as the textile school turns out. 
We have a store which handles nothing but union- 
made gentlemen’s furnishing. 

Kingsport.—L,. D. Fletcher: 

No plants have closed down in the last month. 
The Tennessee Eastman Corporation has let con- 
tracts for its housing program and construction 
work on these houses will be started immediately. 
About 30 or 40 houses will be built, constituting 
an attractive village where special attention will 
be directed to a playground for the children. 
Prospect for labor is very good. There is a demand 
for union-labeled goods. 


TEXAS 


Breckenridge.—Caleb C. Smith: 

Work is generally improving. Members are 
urged at local meetings to demand union-labeled 
goods. Every member of organized labor has been 
appealed to through the Democrat to procure a 
poll tax receipt. 

Ennis.—M. H. Lunn: 

Individual work is being performed by union 
men to promote the use of union-made goods. The 
central labor union has been reorganized and new 
officers elected. 
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Mart.—J. J, Sansom: 

About 10 per cent of the men in the railway shop 
trades have been laid off. No plants in this vicinity 
have closed down. Our men are urged to demand 
the union label. 

Orange.—Geo. L. Gibson: 

In one of our stores the retail clerks have received 
a reduction in working hours. Some building trades 
men have been laid off. Some new work has opened 
up in the oil field and additional help has been hired. 
A new local union of retail clerks and a local union 
of cooks and waiters have been organized. 

Port Arthur. —Henry Maitre, 

The Gulf Refining Company has hired approxi- 
mately 150 more workers. We are urging our 
members to demand union-labeled goods when 
purchasing. A new local union of colored longshore- 
men was organized. 

Texas City.—J. E. J. Rogers: 

The refinery and the railroad shops have laid 
off workers. We are working to promote the use 
of union-labeled goods. 

Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

We all must get together and make one demand 
for justice. Everything possible is being done to 
increase the demand for the union label. 


VERMONT 


Montpelier—C. H. Reagan: 

Employment is not steady. The National Life 
Insurance Company is erecting a one million dollar 
building and practically all the labor is union. We 
are urging the use of union-labeled goods. 


WASHINGTON 


Seatile—Chas. Conrad: 

All plants are running full crews. A few logging 
camps have opened up. Representatives of the 43 
cooperative mills in this vicinity held a convention 
with the object in view of establishing an ind«nend- 
ent brokerage which promises to be a great success. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—H. 1. Franklin: 

Unemployment is increasing in all trades. Some 
additional men have been hired to work on the 
roads. There has been an injunction against the 
miners. Eight union label leagues have been organ- 
ized. New local unions have been organized of 
machinists, butchers, boot blacks, retail clerks and 
hotel and restaurant employes. 

Charleston.—Homer James: 

Some buildings are under construction. A 
campaign has been started demanding the barber 
shop card and also the union label of other crafts. 
A cooks and waiters’ local union was organized 
at Huntington, also a boot and shoe workers’ 
union. At Montgomery new local unions of me- 
chanics, butchers and teamsters have been organ- 
zed. A retail clerks’ local union was organized. 

Fairmont.—W. C. Davis: 

The building trades are laying off men. A new 
local union of hodcarriers, building and common 
laborers has been organized. 
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Fairmont.—Lulu Montgomery: 

A union label league has been organized at 
Tunnellton and also one at Simpson. 

Lumberport——Jack Nye: 

The Laura Lee Coal Company has been closed. 
A trades council was formed here. We are arranging 
for a union label mass meeting. 

Matewan.—A. C. Williams: 

Starvation wages exist here and men of all crafts 
are idle. Several mines have closed down. We have 
succeeded in having some of the merchants place 
union-labeled goods in their stores in this district. 
Martial law here prohibits any group of persons 
from assembling for the purpose of organizing a 
union. 


WISCONSIN 


La Crosse.—F. O. Wells: 

There have been improvements in the La Crosse 
Refining Company. The National Gauge & Equip- 
ment Company has laid off about 100 men. There 
is a demand for union-labeled goods here. A new 
local union of syrup workers was organized. 

Stevens Point.—James G. Vennie: 

Fifty-three workers have been laid off on the 
repair track of Soo Line Railroad. Construction 
work for a 5-story hotel has opened up. We are 
advertising union-made goods. We are preparing 
for the opening of campaign to elect a mayor and 
councilman in spring election. 
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